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The Beginnings of the Economic Revolution 
in Michigan 
Sidney Glazer 


As EARLY AS 1839, James H. Lanman, one of Michigan’s distinguished 
pioneer historians, had predicted that 
from the immense extent and fertility of the soil, the commercial advan- 
tages which are founded on its river and lake navigation, connected as it is 
with almost every section in the East by canals, railroads and steamboats, 
the enterprising and sturdy character of its population; and the motives 
for immigration, both at home and abroad, which it presents; it must be 
admitted that Michigan, in common with the other states of the Northwest 
is destined to a high and glorious career. . . . American enterprise has here 
found, and is subduing, a new world not by the sword and the bayonet, 
but with the axe, the plane and the plough; not by the armies and navies 
of sceptered potentates, but by the sober convictions of a free people, the 
exertion of hardy industry, and the sanction of righteous laws.1 
Lanman’s statements proved to be prophesies. The population 
increased from 174,467 in 1837 (the beginning of statehood) to 
1,184,059 in 1870. Ten years later Michigan, with 1,636,937 inhabit- 
ants, had attained a rank of ninth in population among all the states. 
The 1890 census indicated that the state had a population of over two 
million which, at the turn of the century, had increased approximately 
to two and a half million. The assessed valuation increased from 
$30,976,270? in 1851 to $810,000,000 within thirty years and even 
more remarkable gains were registered in the following decades. 
Both the increase in population and in wealth was closely associated 
with the unusual development in agriculture, but the value of the 


1James H. Lanman, History of pean. 326-27 (New York, 1839). 
~ — Morley, compiler, Michigan and Its Resources, 13 CLansin 
2 
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other natural products was likewise very considerable. In 1881, for 
example, the combined value of the timber, copper and iron, salt, and 
fishing industries almost equaled that of agriculture.® 

Michigan’s great expansion, so clearly observable and phenomenal 
between 1865 and 1900, was not confined to the rural communities 
and those areas engaged in extracting the natural resources, for the 
industrial and commercial centers likewise enjoyed a remarkable 
growth. In 1864 the nineteen incorporated cities of the state had a 
combined population of 130,158 which in the succeeding twenty years 
interval had increased to 328,372. The census of 1860 credited De- 
troit with a population of 45,619; that of 1870 with 79,577; of 1880 
with 116,340; of 1890 with 205,876; and of 1900 with 257,704. A very 
similar proportion of growth was shown in several of the other cities. 

The figures that relate to the industrial development are even more 
astounding. In 1850 the 2,033 establishments employed a total of 
9,344 persons with a capital investment of $6,000,000. In 1860 the 
3,448 establishments employed 23,190 persons and represented a cap- 
ital of $28,000,000. Ten years later the establishments numbered 
9,445; the employees 63,694; and the capital investment was $71, 
000,000. ‘This represented an increase of 174.2 per cent in the number 
of establishments and a 201.2 per cent increase in capital. Although 
the number of establishments declined to 8,873 in 1880, there was a 
slight gain both in employees (77,591) and capital invested ($92, 
000,000). The panic of 1873, undoubtedly, explains the slower pace 
of the economic revolution. In 1890, however, the establishments 
numbered 12,127; the employees 148,674; and the capital investment 
was $262,000,000. In 1900 the corresponding figures were 16,809; 
162,355; and $284,000,000. This was a tenfold increase for the latter 
within a half century.* 

This initial development was dependent to a very considerable 
extent upon encouraging conditions within the state, for, with the 
exception of lumber and furniture, the majority of manufactured 
products were sold within the state. Lanman had previously well indi- 
cated some of the favorable factors. The richness of the state's agricul- 


8George N. _ editor, Messages of the Governors of Michigan, 3:371 
are 1927) 
weltth eo of ag a States, 1900, volume 8, part 2: Manufac- 

aan : 411 CWashington, 1902). 
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tural zones had led to the purchase and cultivation of the land that 
could be tilled. Michigan’s advantageous position on the Great Lakes 
and the fact that its major railroads afforded an outlet both to the New 
York and Chicago markets were also of fundamental significance. Its 
population included a large number of men with capital who had 
definite commercial and manufacturing interests in mind when mi- 
grating to the state. 

Lanman of course could not foresee the great wealth that would 
rapidly accrue from lumbering and the tapping of the natural resources. 
The former was of especial importance since a large number of indi- 
vidually owned firms engaged in lumbering, and millionaires, because 
of the wide distribution of lumbering, were found in many of the 
Michigan cities. Much of their reserve capital was reinvested within 
the community. This was typical of the manner in which the average 
local manufacturer usually transferred his interests rapidly from one 
industry to another. An abundant supply of labor was usually avail- 
able in the lumbering cities. The availability of water power also 
encouraged manufacturing. The Civil War also had its economic 
repercussions. The accumulation of capital from the rich agricultural 
counties (the southern counties in particular had sold their products 
at high prices) stimulated investment in local manufacturing in the 
small cities in the three southern tiers of counties which had unusual 
transportation facilities. The rate of settlement between 1865 and 
1890 was very rapid in areas still virgin at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, and consequently new towns acquired importance while the 
older communities took on a new economic significance. 

Although no one city was the industrial heart of Michigan, the back- 
ground of experience of Detroit as a major marine distribution and 
commercial center contributed to its future industrial development as 
a city of pre-eminence.® Since, however, local manufacturing had 
always been encouraged, numerous enterprising men in a majority of 
the small cities turned to industry because of the favorable conditions, 
and their communities became production centers supplying an adja- 
cent hinterland. 


5Almon Ernest Parkins, The Historical Geography of Detroit, 294-95 (Lan- 
sing, 1918), contains a concise summary of the transformation from commerce 
to manufacturing in Detroit. 
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An index of the large scope of production in the smaller cities is 
afforded by Albion which in 1875 had an agricultural implement fac- 
tory whose capacity was 2,500 ploughs, 1,000 sulky horse rakes, and 
600 cultivators annually.® Allegan, with a population of 3,000, had 
two each of sawmills, flouring mills, sash and door factories, foundry 
and machine shops, carriage plants, cooper establishments, breweries, 
and pump factories.” 

The elder, wealthier agrarian counties with no large towns also were 
characterized by considerable industrial activity. The picture in 
Branch County was typical. Its 102 establishments employing 496 
persons were well distributed among the leading towns. Coldwater 
led with twenty-eight factories and 182 employees. Quincy was second 
with sixteen establishments and 108 employees.® 

One category of industry, irrespective of location, was comprised of 
lumbering and the closely allied furniture, carriage, and agricultural 
implements fields. Packing houses, cigar factories, printing establish- 
ments, cooperies, breweries, and tanneries, all supplying immediate 
needs, constituted a second classification; while machine shops, found- 
ries, and food processing plants (a part of the industrial pattern only 
in a few towns) comprised the third. 

The tendency toward a widely distributed range of production con- 
tinued during the eighties. Each city usually manufactured the prod- 
ucts needed by its own community and there was as yet little successful 
competition from outside sources. Some specialization had already 
taken place and a broader market had already been acquired. This 
was true of Grand Rapids whose furniture was exported to Europe. 
Obviously, Detroit, whose stoves and drugs (to mention only two out- 
standing products) was an exception. It is interesting to observe, 
however, that, in general, one producer had come to have a monopoly 
of the product in his own city. In Jackson in 1885 there were twenty- 
six types of manufacturing establishments out of a total of forty-six 
mentioned; twenty-one classifications out of a total of thirty-five in 
Adrian; six out of a total of nine in Albion; ten out of twenty in Ann 
Arbor; twelve out of sixteen in Big Rapids; six out of seven in Bronson; 


6R. L. Polk and Company, compilers, Michigan State Gazetteer and Business 
Directory for 1875, 81-82 (Detroit, 1875). 

7Polk and Company, Michigan State Gazetteer 1875, 85. 

8Census of the State of Michigan, 1874, 370 (Lansing, 1875). 
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twelve out of twenty-three in Coldwater.® The most noticeable dupli- 
cation occurred in lumbering, furniture, carriages, and breweries. This 
undoubtedly reflected a slight degree of competition for control of the 
local market. An unusually astute characterization of the entire eco- 
nomic scene was made by Robert P. Porter in his analysis of the 1880 
census when he observed that 


any one who has followed me in the foregoing survey of Michigan should 
now see the Lower Peninsula lying before him like an outstretched palm 
of plenty, the wrist upon the Indiana line, the thumb at Point Aux Barques, 
grasping the wealth of Saginaw Bay, and the fingers at Mackinaw Straits, 
touching, as it were, all the commerce of the Upper Lakes. In the palm 
itself, formed by the counties south of a line drawn from the mouth of 
Saginaw River to the mouth of the Muskegon, including scarcely a third 
of the state, are its granaries, its orchards, vineyards, and gardens, its flocks 
and herds—more than three-fourths of the whole product. Here are nearly 
four-fifths of the entire population in Michigan; all but five of its twenty- 
six cities of more than 5,000 inhabitants, and all its cities of more than 
10,000 population: here are its principal manufactories, more than three- 
fourths of its railways, and much of the greatest proportion of its total 
assessed value of real and personal property.1© 


Some fundamental changes could be noted during the nineties. 
Lumbering became less important in many areas, but this loss was 
compensated for by the rise of new industries including the sugar beet 
and other food processing. There was a tendency likewise for some of 
the well-established plants to increase their capital. 

Toa large extent the pattern of the eighties persisted throughout the 
succeeding decade. As late as 1900 virtually all of the counties were 
characterized by diversified industrial activity, although many of the 
establishments employed a mere handful of workers. In general, if 
Detroit is excluded, the large-scale industries had not as yet invaded 
Michigan although the emphasis upon specialization was noticeable. 
The furniture industry in Grand Rapids employed approximately 
4,300.11 

The continuation of the earlier trends is well illustrated in the agri- 
cultural implement industry whose fifty-six establishments gave em- 


®8Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics, 388 
(Lansing, 1886). 
— P. Porter, The West: From the Census of 1880, 225 (Chicago, 
1882). 
11Census of the State of Michigan, 1894, 2:701 (Lansing, 1896). 
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ployment to 1,147 persons. Calhoun County had four plants, Eaton 
three, Jackson three, Kalamazoo six, Lenawee seven, St. Joseph three, 
Tuscola four, Washtenaw three, and twenty-three concerns were scat- 
tered over ten remaining counties.!? It will be observed that the older 
counties supplying a wealthy rural population were among the favored 
industrial areas. The individual product bearing its manufacturer's 
name retained the selling advantage and competed favorably with 
national brands that were making their appearance in ever increasing 
number. Salesmen, in large numbers, do not make their appearance 
beyond the scope of the immediate hinterland (as representatives of 
local concerns) until after 1900. 

On the other hand, by the turn of the century, the outline of the 
future was clear. For the first time there is a noticeable increase in 
manufacturing and an accompanying large concentration of large 
scale capital in cities of over four thousand. The last state census, that 
of 1904, indicates that 4,229 of the 7,446 establishments studied were 
in cities of this category. The capital invested was $240,000,000 and 
the employees numbered 128,909. In 1900, the same cities had only 
3,863 establishments who employed 102,964 and represented a capital 
of $187,000,000. Small town or rural manufacturing establishments 
declined from 3,545 to 3,217 between 1900 and 1904, but both the 
capital invested and the number of wage earners increased slightly. 
The former rose from $82,000,000 to $97,000,000 and the number of 
wage earners increased from 38,770 to 46,320.18 

These census returns clearly indicate that the larger city establish- 
ments were becoming dominant although the smaller medium-sized 
cities still retained a large number of establishments producing for 
local consumption. (In 1904 Adrian and Ann Arbor each had sixty- 
five, and Albion twenty-eight).!4 Cities with a population of 7,000 
or over began to exercise an advantage and came to be the exclusive 
centers for products formerly manufactured in the small cities. It 
might be said that the years between 1894 and 1904 constituted a 
transition era wherein general production tended to be centered in the 
larger cities although the age of specialization had not as yet taken 


12Michigan Census, 1894, 2:686. 
18Census of the State of Michigan, 1904, 2:610 (Lansing, 1905). 
14Michigan Census, 1904, 2:686. 
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place. The city of Jackson is an excellent illustration of this trend. In 
1904 it was the home of the following industries: agricultural tools, 
sewer pipes, fire brick, flour, food, sweet goods, pianos, crackers, medi- 
cine, perfume, paper, paper pulp, carriages, wagons, corsets, muslin 
underwear, and a host of small products termed miscellaneous. Al- 
though the range in Jackson is perhaps more extensive than that of 
many cities of a similar population, the general scope of production is 
not unusual.15 

The trend in 1904 was more definitely towards the large-scale estab- 
lishment. The following figures, which are based upon the value of 
products, is indicative of the new developments. Of 7,446 selected 
industries studied 35.4 per cent produced less than $5,000, 30.6 per 
cent $5,000 to $20,000, 32.6 per cent $20,000 to $100,000, 10.8 per 
cent $100,000 to $1,000,000. Detroit, Grand Rapids, Jackson, Bay 
City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Muskegon, Battle Creek, Port Huron, and 
Saginaw contained the majority of the larger industries. It can be 
well assumed that the small town industry was shrinking into or 
remaining one with a production of less than $5,000 annually.'¢ 

Lumbering was still the leading industry in 1904 but other fields 
were beginning to challenge its dominance. The foundry-machine 
industry was second, flour was third, and the smelting and refining of 
copper ranked fourth. The carriage wagon industry was a close fifth 
and the infant automobile industry was showing some promise by 
claiming ninth place.1* 

Unlike many of the older manufacturing states, the corporation was 
slow in making its appearance in Michigan although it was slowly 
coming to the fore. In 1900 only 13.6 per cent of the establishments 
were corporation owned; 26.8 per cent were firms (partnerships); and 
59.5 per cent were individually owned. Four years later the corpora- 
tion had shown a tremendous gain and was the form of ownership of 
21.9 per cent of the companies. Firm ownership declined to 25.6 per 
cent and individual ownership shrank to 52 per cent. It is interesting 
to observe that although only 3 per cent of the tobacco companies were 
organized as corporations about 22 per cent of the carriage; 42 per cent 


15Michigan State Gazetteer and Business Directory, 1905-1906, 1292 
(Detroit, 1905). 

16Michigan Census, 1904, 2:636. 

1TMichigan Census, 1904, 2:622-24. 
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of the foundry; 68.7 per cent of the furniture; and 76 per cent of the 
leather companies had taken on the corporation pattern.18 

Evidence concerning the standard of living is difficult to evaluate. 
A study undertaken in 1899, however, comprising sixty-one industries 
and 5,399 male workers revealed an average day of 10.2 hours full 
employment for 10.9 months per year and an average wage of $1.78 
per day. This ranged from $1.07 for helpers to $3.87 for superintend- 
ents. Electricians received $3.12 per day, molders $2.55 per day, me- 
chanics $2.01 per day, day laborers averaged $1.27 per day. The dif- 
ferential between cities was not great. Whereas the average small city 
wage for day laborers was $1.25, the maximum in any large city was 
$1.50 per day. It is interesting to observe that labor turnover was not 
great since the average employee had worked for the same establish- 
ment for thirteen and a half years. Home ownership was claimed by 
about one half of the married men and approximately one third of 
the home owners were free from mortgages and other home debts. ) 
The average saving per month was $6.98.1® The following typical 
budgets are suggestive of the laborers’ standard of living.” 
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18Michigan Census, 1904, 2:625. 
19Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statis- 
tics, 33 (Lansing, 1900). 
20Tenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics, 
1088, 1091 (Lansing, 1893). 
21A mill foreman of St. Charles. 
22A state employee of Grand Rapids. 
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A survey undertaken in 1899 among the women employed showed 
that the average age was 24.7 years. Of the 2,102 included in the 
study, 1,466 were native born and 276 were married. The number 
of widows was not large. The average number of years employed in 
the same establishment was 3.6, the average number of months em- 
ployed was 10.8, and the average number of hours employed per day 
was 9.8. The average daily wage exclusive of apprentices was $0.87. 
Yet, one third of the women reported that it was possible for them to 
save money.”° 

The figures accompanying the employment of children varied 
greatly throughout the period. Legislative acts dealing with this sub- 
ject were frequent. The most exhaustive survey in this state was made 
in the Report of the Bureau of Labor for 1887. Compulsory school 
laws were not adequate at the time and thus the child labor danger 
was ever present. Many of the most noticeable evils, however, were 
to be found among cases arising from children who were employed in 
their spare moments. 

Boys started to labor at an earlier age than did their sisters. Wages 
were likewise higher for the former than for the latter. The average 
daily salary .of boys under the age of sixteen was $0.51 while the 
average for girls was $0.35 per day. The vast majority of the children 
lived at home thereby lessening the evil. The types of work in which 


28Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor, 39-41. 
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the girls were engaged usually did not require much physical energy. 
Many of the boys were employed in the sawmills although they often 
were assigned to the lightest tasks.”4 

Although many phases of the story will never be known, it is 
obvious that the rapid decline of self-sufficiency, the more complex 
character of industry, and the acceleration of urbanization—all of 
which are associated with the economic revolution—had finally become 
significant in Michigan life by 1904. 


24Fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics, 
237-70 (Lansing, 1887). 
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Northville: An Example of a Changing 
Settlement Pattern 


Floyd A. Stilgenbauer and Stephen P. Scherer 


THE MATERIAL COVERED AND PRESENTED in this geographical analysis 
of Northville Township and Village is largely drawn from personal 
research and a detailed field survey of the area. The ecological changes 
of land utilization from general farming to lumbering, to manufactur- 
ing and crop specialization show the readiness of Northville inhabitants 
to cope with a changing economy. Northville’s nearness to Detroit, 
it will be shown, bears a distinct relationship to its degree of prosperity. 
This proximity, together with the economic ties to Detroit, discloses 
how the village was influenced throughout its stages of development. 
Northville began as a venture of men who held real estate in the area 
that is the village today. Before 1826 Northville was a forested area of 
the Oak-Hickory Association. Hunting and trapping were the only 
sporadic activities that brought whitemen into contact with the North- 
ville vicinity. The settlement of Northville is to quite an extent in- 
debted to Plymouth Township, which lies immediately to the south. 
Some citizens of Plymouth Township owned land at the present site 
of Northville. While Mr. Abraham B. Markham and several North- 
ville landowners from Plymouth were measuring and staking their lots 
at the site, they decided to clear some of the forest and construct crude 
roads in order to make their land more acceptable for sale. During this 
time the westward movement of people from the eastern states was 
going on. The lot clearing and road building took place in 1826 and 
almost simultaneously the township was settled, although it was not 
officially called Northville Township until it was incorporated in 1867. 
The township of Northville is located in the northwest corner of 
Wayne County, among the hills of southern Michigan, twenty-six 
miles from the city hall in Detroit. Northville Township, the detached 
north half of a former Plymouth Township, comprises eighteen square 
miles of territory. The climate of the area is the short summer phase of 
the humid continental, averaging about thirty-two inches of precipi- 
tation annually. 
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Early settlement was largely attributable to the physiographic and 
geologic qualities of Northville Township. The town is located in a 
drainage depression nine hundred feet above sea level. The drainage 
depression was left by the retreating glacier in Michigan. This de- 
pression induced the Rouge River to flow over the terrain, giving the 
area a high water table and fertile alluvial soils. Besides these physical 
inducements, the land abounded with rich virgin soils. Early settlers 
realized the agricultural possibilities on such a terrain and quickly 
settled there. 

The earliest residents of the area were largely pioneers from the city 
and state of New York. They were primarily interested in finding a 
new home which they could call their own. These people were gen- 
eral farmers who raised corn, wheat, potatoes, and other basic foods. 
The agricultural potentialities of the area were soon established when 
farmers reported forty to fifty bushels of wheat per acre. Other crops 
were equally productive and soon people came in large numbers to 
settle upon this rich and fertile land. 

The first machine to be put to practical use in the town was a grist 
mill built by A. B. Markham in 1826. The people in the community 
brought their grain to this mill for grinding and for a time Markham 
had a monopoly on the milling business. Most of the settlers adapted 
to the environment by general farming but with them came teachers, 
priests, blacksmiths, shoemakers, and a host of other tradespeople who 
built their stores and began practicing their trade. 

The people were faced with a virgin environment containing many 
natural resources, which they shortly realized and put to effective use. 
The first of these were the trees from which they made their homes, 
then the soil on which they raised their crops. Later gravel was pro- 
cured from kames and the outwash plain of Northville Township. 
Hunting for animals brought meat to the table and got money for the 
hides and furs. Indian trade was infinitesimal and only incidental, for 
from the very beginning the village was economically dependent upon 
Detroit. 

A short time after Northville was settled the lumber industry began 
to flourish at the present site of the Ford Motor Company valve plant. 
The lumbering era brought prosperity. The town was especially 
acclaimed for its school and church furniture. This industry advertised 
Northville from about 1869 until the furniture factory burned down 
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in the spring of 1899. By the time the factory was rebuilt the village 
had lost most of its business to other factories in neighboring cities 
and never again attained any eminence in the furniture industry. 

About eighty years ago, the village was also famous for its shoe in- 
dustry and at the time it was said that Northville’s streets were paved 
with leather because of the many leather scraps that were found on the 
streets. 

The period of transition from a quiet farming community to a manu- 
facturing community began when the lumbering area of 1850 to 1900 
came to a close. At the turn of the century the village population had 
grown to 1,755 inhabitants. 

Northville experienced an economic decline similar to that of other 
Michigan urban centers when the lumber supply approached exhaus- 
tion due to the exploitive mining methods of operation. The deteriora- 
tion of the lumbering industries and the laxity of a lumber supply 
caused a reduction in the township's population, which by 1910 num- 
bered 1,665. It then became apparent to local businessmen that new 
industries were needed to curb this decline. Outside industries real- 
ized the geographic and economic feasibility of locating at the site 
and the coming of such new industries inaugurated the modern period 
of industrialization. 

A detailed study of land use patterns in the modern period will serve 
to emphasize the significant geographic and economic trends taking 
place in the area. It must be remembered that Northville is in close 
proximity to expanding, industrial Detroit. The village is considered a 
satellite within the Detroit metropolitan area and is closely connected 
by road and railroad to the Detroit industrial area. 

The Pere Marquette Railroad uses the east side of the Rouge Valley 
outlet of the drainage depression as an approach to the moraines. This 
railroad was elevated somewhat through the site in order to gain a 
more gradual grade in the approach to the moraines and also to be out 
of range of the flooding of the Rouge Valley. 

Northville Village is located almost wholly to the west of the rail- 
road. The commercial, industrial, and residential patterns follow the 
trend of the drainage depression. Centralization of the village is found 
at the intersection of Center and Main streets, running north to south 
and east to west respectively, resulting in a typical rectangular pattern. 
The layout of the street pattern is governed by the physical landscape. 
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The main commercial core is located on higher ground, which is the 
floor of the former drainage depression. Most of the industries occupy 
lower land in the entrenched Rouge Valley. Another commercial cen- 
ter, including the race track, is located on the level bottom lands of 
the entrenched valley in the southeast quarter of the village, sur- 
rounded by picturesque, tree-covered terminal moraines. Beautiful and 
ample park facilities are found immediately south of the center of 
population. The park lying within the village is part of an extensive 
park system, extending southward about five miles along the Rouge 
River. Public buildings form a fragmentary pattern from east to west 
in close proximity to Main Street. Forested hills of the outer defiance 
moraine occupy a large portion of the northwest quarter of the village. 
The Northville Tuberculosis Sanatorium is situated in this section. 
In the northeast quarter of the village, east of the railroad and adjacent 
to the Rouge Valley, is a large kame from which gravel is being ex- 
tracted on a large scale. 

Most of the land in the township is used for raising crops. This crop- 
land is evenly distributed throughout the township, utilizing the rich 
soils of the depression as well as the poorer soils of the moraines. Or- 
chards are plentiful and are scattered in all parts of the township, pre- 
dominantly in the moraines, which offer good frost protection through 
air drainage, and, loose, loamy soils of a sandy-gravel nature for ade- 
quate root development. Many of these orchards are in a state of decay 
and are reverting back to crop and grazing land. About one tenth of 
the township is forested. These forests are fragmentary and are found 
equally abundant in all sections of the township. Farm residences are 
found evenly scattered throughout the township. The farmers occupy- 
ing these residences raise the crops that form the basis of Northville 
Township's economic prosperity. The farming done is mixed farming 
with the emphasis on orchards and animal husbandry. 

The Wayne County Training School for delinquent boys is found 
about two and a half miles south of the village proper. This school 
teaches young boys trades and the duties of citizenship while re- 
habilitating them. The women’s division of the Detroit House of 
Correction is found in the southwestern quarter of the township. 

A tree nursery is located southwest of the village near the 
southern border of the township. Reforestation programs are experi- 
mented on here and the area is one of thriving trees. Branches of the 
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Rouge River, found in all quarters of the township, provide a good 
water table for the farming community. Gravel pits are found mostly 
along the drainage depression. Some of these pits are excavated on 
outwash plains and some of them on kames. These pits add to North- 
ville’s prosperity but detract from the beauty of the landscape. 
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NORTHVILLE VILLAGE LAND UTILIZATION 


Present-day farming in the township consists largely of the grow- 
ing of crops that serve an animal husbandry economy and those which 
are sold directly to the Detroit market. The local trade center is still 
economically connected to Detroit. The fruit grown consists mostly of 
apples, pears, and peaches. General farming is still practiced by the 
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farmers to a great extent, with some farmers specializing in successful 
fruit growing. The village annually holds a fair at which time all of 
its products are exhibited. 

Northville was connected to Detroit by railroad in the spring of 
1871, through the completion of the Flint and Pere Marquette Rail- 
road. In the days when the Pere Marquette was Northville’s most im- 
portant lifeline to Detroit by way of Plymouth and the Grand Rapids- 
Detroit division, school and church furniture, grain and other food 
commodities were the main exports to Detroit in exchange for manu- 
factured products. Today most of the trade is done by truck and the 
railroad plays a less significant role. 

Another resource of geographic significance is the artesian well 
found at the southeastern part of the village. The well has a pipe 
two inches in diameter protruding from its mouth. Water pours 
through the pipe opening all year. This well is located in a drainage 
depression, consequently the higher land above the level of the 
depression builds up a great hydrostatic pressure. A fissure in the upper 
impervious strata released this pent up pressure so that it was possible 
to obtain artesian water. This water is also sold commercially under 
the name of Silver Springs Mineral Water. The water is pure and 
cold. People for miles around come to the well with all sorts of 
containers to take home some of the good-tasting water. 

Northville has a fish hatchery at the southwestern end of the village 
which is owned and operated by the federal government. This hatchery 
was established in 1874 by Nelson W. Clark. Initially the hatchery 
was run by the state of Michigan but was later given over to the 
federal government for reasons of financial expediency. The fish 
raised here are mostly trout for Michigan’s depleting trout streams. 

Northville has a race track for horses which brings contestants and 
spectators from parts of the United States and Canada, but the majority 
of patrons come from the Detroit metropolitan area and Windsor, 
Canada. This added feature brings much additional wealth to the 
area. The wealth comes from the money the spectators spend while 
in the village and from the percentage of money the town receives for 
permitting the horse racing. The track is situated on level bottom land 
of the old glacial drainage depression, surrounded by picturesque, tree- 
covered, interlobate moraines. The scenery in Northville induces 
people to come to see the horse races and enjoy themselves otherwise. 
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A noteworthy feature of the township is the many tubercular sana- 
toriums and other institutions found there: Eastlawn Sanatorium, 
Northville Sanatorium, Maybury Sanatorium, the Detroit Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium, the Detroit House of Correction for Men, and the Detroit 
House of Correction for Women. The state of Michigan has purchased 
many acres of land in Northville to build these sanatoriums. Sana- 
toriums are located here because of the picturesque, hilly scenery, 
fresh air uncontaminated by smoke and dirt, and the remoteness from 
the tempo of city life. They are all found within a few miles of the 
village. They are beautiful structures, but the land which they occupy 
is fertile farm land and detracts from the area’s potential prosperity. 

Meadowbrook Golf Course, in the northeastern section of the town- 
ship, offers amusement and recreation for the inhabitants of Northville 
and near-by communities. 

The village is the site of several thriving manufacturing concerns. 
These include the Independent Furnace Company, the Superior 
Churn and Manufacturing Company, the Northville Milling and 
Lumber Company, the Marz Manufacturing Company, the Ford 
Motor Company valve plant, and some other minor manufacturing 
plants. Three other Ford plants are located within five miles of North- 
ville, making use of the Rouge River, which circumvents the village. 
These industries have realized and taken advantage of the economic 
feasibility of lower land costs, lower taxes, lower insurance payments, 
a stable and ample labor supply, and nearness to the productive 
markets. 

Land utilization within the site of the initial village of Northville 
was somewhat changed when Henry Ford bought the land and built 
the valve factory on the site. The original scenery on the site was 
preserved to harmonize with the landscape. 

Population in the township has greatly increased since its settlement. 
With Northville’s industrial transition came a transition in the kind 
of people who moved there. Initially there were the farmers and people 
with an established trade, but as Detroit grew to metropolitan size 
many people began to move out of the city to peaceful, quiet near-by 
towns because they did not like city life. Thus is was that the village 
gained a new kind of citizen, the person who lives in Northville and 
works elsewhere. 
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The citizens of Northville are largely comprised of merchants, pro- 
fessional men, factory workers, and suburbanites who commute each 
day to Detroit. There are no colored people living in the village, 
although at one time one family of negroes did live there. 

Today Northville is primarily important for its fruit industry and 
other truck farming. The economic tie with Detroit is increasing as 
a result of this industry. The race track and businesses are the next 
most important sources of wealth. 

The years of prosperity and decline are reflected in the population 
growth or decline. The small rural population of 346 in 1940 shows 
the trend toward urbanization, brought about by the people who 
settled in the Northville area and commuted to work elsewhere. New 
houses are being constructed in the township. These houses are being 
built primarily in the north central section of the township. This 
population growth is a reflection of the expanding Detroit metropolitan 
area. The township's economy is changing from general farming to 
specialized horticulture and industrialization. The inhabitants and 
their way of living in conjunction with the economic and natural 
environment of the Detroit metropolitan area reflect the prosperity 
and potentialities of this area. Judging from the past, Northville’s 
future looks bright, for as soon as one industry began to depreciate 
she has shown that she can quickly adapt to another. 

















Logs For Saginaw: An Episode in Canadian- 
American Tariff Relations 


Robert C. Johnson 


Tue McKintey Tarirr oF 1890 HAs PARTICULAR SIGNIFICANCE in the 
history of the tariff on lumber.! For the first time in almost a quarter 
of a century a substantial reduction was made in the import duty on 
white pine lumber. Yet what makes the wood schedule of this tariff 
measure remarkable is not merely that the import duty was reduced, 
but that the reduction was made primarily to further the interests of 
a considerable number of lumber manufacturers who had long been 
staunch supporters of a policy of high protection. By bringing to an 
end a tariff war which had agitated the lumbermen of both Canada 
and the United States, the McKinley Act secured a new and urgently- 
needed supply of timber for the sawmills of eastern Michigan. 

The origins of the dispute which lay behind the McKinley Tariff 
can be found in the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854. During the eleven 
years of free trade in forest products established by that treaty,? the 
lumber industries rapidly expanded in two of the greatest pine-pro- 
ducing areas in North America—the Saginaw Valley of eastern Mich- 
igan and the Ottawa Valley in Canada. Yet the benefits conferred 
on the sawmill owners of those two regions by the treaty were greatly 
unequal. To the Ottawa lumbermen, reciprocal trade meant opening 
the markets of the United States to the surplus of coarser grades of 
lumber which could not be marketed either at home or abroad. But 
to the Saginaw manufacturers, reciprocity offered no such advantage. 
It meant, instead, only increased competition from Canadian lumber 
products in eastern Michigan’s natural markets in the northeastern 
states. Saginaw’s displeasure with the treaty was soon made known. 
In 1862 its lumbermen declared the treaty’s provisions to be “unequal 


1This paper was read at a joint session of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association and the Forest Products History Foundation at Madison, Wisconsin, 
April 16, 1949. 

2By the terms of the Reciprocity Treaty, “timber and lumber of all kinds, 
round, hewed, and sawed, unmanufactured in whole or in part,” were to be 
admitted into each country free of duty. 
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and unjust,”® and during the following years they joined hands with 
the spruce manufacturers of Maine in an agitation to bring about the 
abrogation of the agreement. Their efforts were rewarded with suc- 
cess. In 1865 President Abraham Lincoln gave the required one 
year’s notice to terminate the treaty, and in the following year an im- 
port duty on Canadian lumber of 20 per cent ad valorem went into 
effect. 

The experience with the Reciprocity Treaty so thoroughly con- 
verted the sawmill owners of the Saginaw Valley to principles of pro- 
tection that for more than two decades after 1866 eastern Michigan 
was the chief center of agitation for the retention of a high import 
duty on lumber. In 1872, at the request of the lumber manufacturers, 
the ad valorem duty of 20 per cent was converted into a specific duty 
of $2 a thousand feet, board measure, on both spruce and white pine 
lumber. During the following years, each of the numerous attempts 
to reduce or remove that duty was successfully opposed by the Sagi- 
naw lumbermen. Their hostility to tariff change seemed not without 
some justification. In their various petitions to Congress, they claimed 
that the Canadian manufacturers not only possessed the advantage 
of a cheaper labor supply, but also had such advantages as a more 
liberal policy of timber acquisition, a less burdensome system of tax- 
ation, and cheaper transportation to New England markets.4 

During the middle eighties a new factor was introduced into the 
lumber tariff controversy when the threat of timber depletion in 
eastern Michigan forced some manufacturers to look northward and 
eastward to Canada for their future log supply. There, in Ontario, 
along the watershed of Georgian Bay and in the region stretching 
westward to Lake Superior, were vast stands of virgin pine which the 
Saginaw lumbermen hoped to make tributary to their mills in Mich- 


3History, Resources and Prospects of the Saginaw Valley, 12 (n.p., 1862). 

4For the attitude of the Michigan lumbermen, see The Tariff on Lumber. 
Several Reasons Why the Present Tariff Should Not be Repealed (East Sagi- 
naw, 1870); Memorial and Remonstrance to the Congress of the United States 
at Washington, D. C., from the National Association of Lumbermen Against 
the So-Called “Reciprocity Treaty” Between the United States and the British 
North American Provinces (n.p., 1874); Report of the Tariff Commission, 
1:955-67 (47 Congress, 2 session, House Miscellaneous Documents, volume 2, 
number 6, part 1) (Washington, D. C., 1883). For the Canadian point of 
view, see William Little, The Tariff on Lumber and the Tariff Commission. 
io Board of Trade Evidence, Reviewed by a Lumberman (New York, 
1 : 
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igan. New log-rafting techniques made the project possible in its 
technical aspects, but whether it could also be made economically 
profitable depended upon the maintenance of amicable tariff relations 
between Canada and the United States. Such relations did not exist 
in the mid-eighties. The American import duty on white pine 
lumber was countered by a Canadian export duty on pine logs. In 
1866, when the Reciprocity Treaty was terminated, the Canadian 
government had imposed an export duty on pine saw logs of $1 a 
thousand feet, board measure.5 Although this duty, in itself, was no 
real bar to the exportation of logs across Lake Huron, there was a 
strong possibility that it would be increased. Since most Canadian 
lumber entering the United States had to pay a duty of $2 per 
thousand board feet, the government of the Dominion could hardly 
allow the Michigan manufacturers to stock their mills with Canadian 
logs and pay a duty of only $1 per thousand feet, board measure. 
In spite of the dangers inherent in such a project, lumber firms in 
eastern Michigan proceeded with their plans and began to purchase 
Canadian timber in such large quantities that in 1888 one lumber- 
man estimated that two-thirds of the stumpage in the Georgian Bay 
region was held by Americans. But when, during the fall of 1885, 
one of these firms made preparations to draw upon its new timber 
supply, the Canadian lumbermen countered with an agitation for an 
increased export duty on logs. The manufacturers of the Ottawa 
Valley readily discerned Saginaw’s ultimate dependence upon Cana- 
dian timber. This dependence could be used in future tariff nego- 
tiations as a bargaining point for regaining free access to American 
markets. With what justification, they asked, could the American 
import duty on lumber be maintained, now that many of its most 
ardent supporters were so heavily interested in Canadian pine? Yet 
they knew that the lumbermen of eastern Michigan would never 
abandon their support of a protective tariff unless some outside pres- 
sure was applied. What action should the Canadian manufacturers 


5The Canadian government also imposed an export duty of $0.50 per thou- 
sand feet on spruce saw logs. In 1868 this latter duty was raised to $1 per 
thousand feet. Other export duties also imposed in 1868 were: o——_ bolts, 
per cord of 128 cubic feet, $1; stave bolts, per cord of 128 cubic feet, $1; 
= logs, per thousand, $2. In 1870 the United States placed logs on the 
ee list. 


6Northwestern Lumberman, 32:2 (November 3, 1888). 
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take to meet the situation? William Little, of Montreal, thought he 
knew the answer. Persuade the government to impose a high export 
duty on logs, he said, and within 
less than a week I will warrant you will find governor, colonels and the 
whole army of Michigan lumbermen who are in Canadian timber lands 
down at Washington, as active in urging Congress to remove the duties 
from lumber as they are now persistent in having them retained.” 

Canadian agitation for an increased export duty began in the fall 
of 1885 and grew in strength during the following winter and spring. 
In February one Ottawa lumberman revealed that the mill owners of 
his area were prepared to bring “all the pressure they can” upon the 
government to “equalize” the lumber tariff relations between the two 
countries.’ A short time later a deputation headed by John R. Booth 
and other influential lumbermen waited upon the government and 
urged raising the export duty on logs. Sir John Macdonald and his 
ministers needed little prodding. Recent unfavorable developments 
in the fisheries controversy had evoked a spirit of enmity and retalia- 
tion in Canada, as well as in the United States, and provocative 
legislation was being passed in both countries. In June, 1886, the 
Canadian parliament approved the government’s proposal that another 
dollar should be added to the export duty on pine logs. At the same 
time it vested in the Governor in Council the power to increase that 
duty to $3 a thousand feet whenever “it should be found advisable 
and necessary.”® 

In spite of the optimistic predictions of William Little and other 
supporters of a high export duty on logs, the forcible conversion of 
the lumber manufacturers of eastern Michigan to principles of free 
trade made little progress during the three years following 1886. 
Although a few converts were gained among those whose local timber 
supply was exhausted, most Saginaw lumbermen were still opposed 


™Canada Lumberman, 6:4 (June 1,-1886). Little wg that $4 per thou- 
sand feet, board measure, would be a “reasonable” rate: “that is, $2 to counter- 
balance the United States duty on lumber and $2 more for national protection, 
a sum claimed to be very moderate for this purpose by all United States 
lumbermen.” Canada Lumberman, 6:2 (May 1, 1886). 

8Canada Lumberman, 6:7 (February 15, 1886). 

949 Victoria, chapter 37, section 4; Canada: House of Commons, Debates, 
1886, 1573-74. In 1888 the governor general was given the power to reduce 
the export duty on logs, either entirely or in part, “whenever it appears to his 
satisfaction to be desirable in the public interest so to do....” 51 Victoria, 
chapter 15, section 1. 
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to any reduction in the lumber schedule, even if free access to 
Canadian logs were given in return. Their attitude was clearly shown 
in the spring and summer of 1888, when the Mills Tariff Bill was 
discussed by Congress. As reported to the House of Representatives, 
the bill placed lumber on the free list, with the provision that the 
removal of the import duty should not apply to the product of any 
country which imposed an export duty on logs. The members of the 
Saginaw Board of Trade felt that the proposal was an unwarranted 
display of conciliation. In a petition to the House the board stated that 
we hold that an export duty is an obsolete and indefensible means of rais- 
ing revenue, and considering that it is prohibited by our Constitution, we 
certainly are not called upon to make concessions to Canada in order that 
she may abandon an improper practice. 

Instead of making concessions, Congress should adopt a policy of 
retaliation and compel the Canadian government to repeal its export 
duty by increasing the American import duty on lumber.?° 

The Michigan lumbermen were even more indignant when, in 
November, 1888, the Canadian government made use of the power 
which parliament had granted it and raised the export duty on pine 
logs to $3 a thousand feet, board measure. The immediate reaction 
of the Saginaw manufacturers was one of explosive anger. During 
the early months of 1889 the lumbermen in eastern Michigan circu- 
lated a petition which, in protest to the “grievous damage and injury” 
wrought by the Dominion authorities to “various American interests,” 
prayed that Congress “will be pleased to enact” legislation which 
would add the Canadian export duty to the American import duty on 
lumber, thus increasing the latter to $5 a thousand feet.1! Such legis- 
lation, the lumbermen argued, would “speedily bring the Canadians 
to terms.” 1? 

Lumber manufacturers in other areas along the northern frontier 
became aroused. Late in May, 1889, the editor of the Northwestern 
Lumberman declared the export duty on logs to be a “contemptible 
act of spoliation and confiscation directed against American lumber- 
men” and urged his readers to join in a movement asking the United 
States government to protest. The lumbermen of Buffalo, Tonawanda, 


10Congressional Record, volume 19, part 5, pages 4860-61 (50 Congress, 1 
session) (Washington, D. C., 1888). 
11The petition is quoted in the Toronto Mail, January 12, 1889. 
12Northwestern Lumberman, 32:5 (November 24, 1888). 
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and Lockport, New York, also in need of Canadian logs to stock their 
mills, addressed a petition to the secretary of the treasury urging that 
the “only way to meet the action of Canada in depriving American 
mills of their raw material is to put a plenary duty on sawed lumber, 
or some other impediment to its importation, while the export duty 
is continued.” ‘This, they assured the secretary, would force the 
Canadian government to abandon the export duty “with more haste 
than dignity.” 18 

These threats of retaliation genuinely alarmed the lumbermen of 
eastern Ontario and forced them to withdraw their support from the 
export duty. In the year 1888 alone more than six hundred million 
board feet of Canadian lumber, most of it paying an import duty of 
$2 a thousand, had been exported to the United States. It was 
quickly realized that any major increase in the American import duty 
would be disastrous to the lumber industry of the Dominion. The 
president of the Ontario Lumbermen’s Association expressed the 
changed attitude of many of his colleagues in the lumber trade when 


he asked that the recent order in council increasing the export duty 
to $3 be rescinded. He stated that 


the United States will not be driven into admitting lumber free by Canada 
levying export duty on logs. They can do without our lumber far better 
than we can do without their gold, and instead of throwing difficulties in 
the way of trade with the South, it is Canada’s interest to clear away every 
obstacle which prevents the fullest and freest interchange of commodities 
between the two countries.!4 


This view was enthusiastically endorsed by the Ontario Lumber- 
men’s Association itself. At a meeting held early in February, 1889, 
the question of the export duty was fully discussed. Resolutions were 
passed asking for the removal of the duty, and a strong deputation of 
lumbermen was appointed to present the views of the association to 
the government at Ottawa.15 Later in the month, the members 
of this deputation, joined by lumbermen from other parts of the 
Dominion, gathered in the capital to interview the prime minister. 


13Northwestern Lumberman, 33:2 (May 25, 1889). 

14Canada Lumberman, 9:7 (February, 1889). 

15“Minute Book of the Ontario Lumbermen’s Association,” February 7, 
1889, 136-39 in the possession of the Ontario Provincial Archives; John Charl- 
ton, “Autobiography,” 559-60 (manuscript used by permission of Lorne J. 
Curnoe, Owen Sound, Ontario). For the text of the resolutions, see Toronto 
Globe, February 9, 1889. 
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The results of the interview were not encouraging. Although Sir 
John Macdonald had willingly followed the advice of the Canadian 
lumbermen on both occasions when the export duty had been raised, 
he was not willing, as John Charlton put it, “to come down at the 
dictation of American influences at Washington.”! Moreover, Mac- 
donald correctly foresaw that the retention of the export duty would 
immeasurably strengthen the hand of the Canadian government in 
future tariff negotiations. He told parliament late in April 
so long as we have this duty on, we are certain to say to the proper authori- 
ties in the United States: We have a right to put that duty on because you 
have an import duty on our lumber. You cannot impose an export duty, 
your constitution won’t allow it, but we have got that advantage. .. . If you 
take off your duties from our lumber, we will take off our duties of import 
and export. We want to be in a position of saying so to the United States, 
and that is the policy that ought to be carried out.17 

Yet Macdonald was not unaware of the serious consequences which 
the retention of the $3 export duty might entail, and in order to 
forestall any retaliatory legislation on the part of the United States, 
he decided upon what appeared to be a promising course of action. 
Late in June, 1889, an order in council was issued which reduced 
the export duty on logs to $2 a thousand feet. At the same time 
the unofficial offer was made that the Canadian government would 
abolish the export duty whenever the United States government 
removed the import duty on Canadian lumber.'® 

The offer of “free logs for free lumber,” accompanied as it was by 
a reduction in the export duty, was the first in a series of conciliatory 
moves which made the compromise lumber schedule of the McKinley 
Tariff Act possible. In making the move, the Canadian prime min- 
ister had been assured that it would allay the irritation of those 
Michigan lumbermen interested in Canadian timber and would also 
“turn them from advocates of retaliation to advocates of reciproc- 
ity....”19 Although this optimistic prediction was not soon fulfilled, 


16Charlton, “Autobiography,” 562. 

17Canada: House of Commons, Debates, 1889, 1589. 

18Canada Gazette, 2437 (1889); Canada Lumberman, 9:10 (July, 1889); 
Northwestern Lumberman, 34:1 (September 14, 1889). 

19John Bertram (Collins Inlet Lumber Company) to James Stevenson, Esq., 
M. P., February 18, 1889, MacDonald Papers, Tariff Questions, 1890-91, 
205-6, in the possession of the Public Archives of Canada. 
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the Canadian offer was followed by a significant change in the tariff 
attitude of several Michigan lumbermen. Testifying before a Senate 
committee late in December, 1889, Ralph A. Loveland of the Sagi- 
naw Lumber and Salt Company reported that the attitude of the 
Saginaw manufacturers had undergone “a great change” during the 
“last few months.” Until recently, he stated, there had been strong 
opposition to any reduction in the import duty on lumber, but now, 
in view of the alarming fact that “there are not five mills in the 
Saginaw Valley today that can run five years, unless we import 
logs from Canada,” the lumbermen were beginning to feel that 
there should be some “better and closer relations” formed with their 
northern neighbor. Loveland, a self-proclaimed “Republican,” “pro- 
tectionist,” and “Henry Clay Whig,” was himself heartily in favor 
of “unrestricted reciprocity,” but he thought that it would suit his 
colleagues “very well” if the import duty on lumber were reduced to 
$1 a thousand feet, providing the Canadian government reduced its 
export duty to the same amount.”° 

The threat of an impending timber famine in eastern Michigan 
was also emphasized in the tariff testimonies of other lumbermen. 
According to a report published early in 1890, the Saginaw Valley 
contained approximately one hundred sawmills which had an annual 
capacity of from eight hundred million to nine hundred million 
board feet of lumber. Yet, the report continued, the 
most careful estimates of the total quantity of Michigan logs which can 
reach these mills by river or rail will not furnish a supply this year of more 
than two-thirds the cutting capacity, the next year not over one-half, and 
subsequently a supply constantly diminishing, both in quantity and quality, 
until the end is rapidly reached. . . .21 

These circumstances put a new meaning into the lumber tariff. In 
the previous years a high import duty on lumber had been favored 
primarily because it meant protection from Canadian competition. 
But now, in view of the determination of the Canadian government 
to make no further reductions in the export duty until the United 


20Relations with Canada: Testimony Taken by the Select Committee on 
Relations with Canada, 819-31 (51 Congress, 1 session, Senate Reports, 
volume 10, number 1530, part 2) (Washington, D. C., 1890). 

21Revision of the Tariff: Hearings Before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 783 (51 Congress, 1 session, House Miscellaneous Documents, volume 
15, number 176) (Washington, D. C., 1890). 
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States made corresponding reductions in its import duty on lumber, 
the advantages of such protection for the Saginaw manufacturers 
were open to serious doubts. The tariff became a question of com- 
parative values. What was more important: the adequate protection 
of what little timber that still remained in eastern Michigan or the 
assurance of a supply of logs from Canada which, in the opinion of 
one Saginaw lumberman, could “run our mills for the next fifteen 
or twenty years. ...””? The answer was obvious, and during the tariff 
discussions of 1890 there emanated from eastern Michigan a spirit of 
conciliation that had been unknown in the discussion on any pre- 
vious tariff legislation. 

The conciliatory attitude of the lumbermen assured the success of 
the informal negotiations which resulted in the adoption of the com- 
promise lumber schedule of the McKiniey Tariff. The negotiations 
themselves were almost wholly the work of a member of the Canadian 
House of Commons, John Charlton. A lumberman himself (with 
a planing mill at Tonawanda, New York) Charlton saw in American 
tariff reform an opportunity to strike a bargain which would benefit 
the lumber manufacturers of both countries. To achieve this pur- 
pose he decided to go to Washington. Arriving there almost two 
weeks before the McKinley Bill was reported to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, he “worked industriously” at an attempt to influence 
various members of both houses of Congress “so far as possible to 
mitigate the stringency of the regulations bearing upon Canadian 
trade.” After several apparently fruitless interviews, he was at length 
directed to Philetus Sawyer, whose opinion, Charlton was informed, 
“would have much weight in shaping the action of the Senate in all 
matters relating to lumber.” The senator from Wisconsin gave 
Charlton a sympathetic hearing and suggested a compromise solution. 
If Charlton could obtain a pledge from the Ottawa government that 
it would remove the export duty on logs in return for a reduction of 
$1 a thousand feet in the American import duty on lumber, Sawyer 
would use his influence to make certain that the reduction was written 
into the Senate bill.?° 

Hurrying back to Ottawa, Charlton presented Senator Sawyer's 
proposal to the Canadian government. Although at first Macdonald 


22Relations with Canada, 820. 
23Charlton, “Autobiography,” 594-96. 
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was suspicious of the proposition, he at last gave it his approval, and 
on May 9, 1890, he pledged publicly that if Congress reduced the 
import duty on lumber, his government would abolish the export 
duty on logs.?4 He also officially communicated this decision to the 
British minister in Washington, instructing him to bring it to the 
attention of the American secretary of state.” 

Senator Sawyer was successful in carrying out his part of the 
agreement. The tariff bill passed by the House reduced the import 
duty on white pine lumber to $1.50 per thousand feet, with the pro- 
vision that any country which continued to impose an export duty 
on logs should have that export duty added to the American import 
duty on lumber.” The Senate, presumably at Sawyer’s suggestion, 
considerably modified this schedule. As approved by the upper 
chamber early in September, the McKinley Tariff Bill reduced the 
duty on white pine lumber to $1 a thousand feet and weakened the 
“retaliatory” clause merely by denying the reduced rate to any 
country which imposed an export duty on pine, spruce, elm, or other 
logs.27 These changes were accepted by the House without protest, 
and on October 13, 1890, twelve days after the McKinley Tariff Bill 
became law, the Canadian government issued an order in council 
removing the export duty on logs. 

The lumber tariff of 1890 was essentially a compromise between 
the pine manufacturers of the Ottawa and Saginaw valleys. Both 
groups of lumbermen were apparently well satisfied with the bargain, 
even though each had made concessions in order to gain advantages. 
The Ottawa lumbermen had abandoned a future area of timber ex- 
ploitation in return for easier access to American markets. The 
Saginaw manufacturers gave up exclusive possession of those markets 
in exchange for timber to keep their sawmills in operation. It is 
difficult to say which of the two groups benefited more by the 
McKinley schedule. But it is significant that in 1894 the lumbermen 


24Canada: House of Commons, Debates, 1890, 4662. 
25Sir John A. Macdonald to Edward W. Rathbun, June 16, 1890, Mac- 
a ter Book, 27A:299 in the possession of the Public Archives of 
ada. 
26Tables Showing Duties Collected under Existing Tariff, 48-49 (51 Con- 
» 1 session, Senate Miscellaneous Documents, volume 5, number 178) 
CWechingwon, D. C., 1891). 
27Congressional Record, volume 21, part 10, 9723-24 (51 Congress, 1 
session) (Washington, D. C., 1889). ae ’ 
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of eastern Michigan willingly accepted the removal of the import 
duty on white pine lumber to assure the continuance of their new 
log supply.”® 

And yet, the liberal terms offered Canadian lumber by both the 
McKinley and Wilson-Gorman tariffs were of short duration, pri- 
marily because of changing conditions in the lumber industry itself. 
In 1890 the lumber manufacturers of Wisconsin and Minnesota had 
taken little interest in the tariff discussions and had uttered almost 
no word of protest when the import duty on white pine lumber was 
cut in half. Their chief markets were still in the prairie states to 
the south and west, where there was little competition from Cana- 
dian pine. By 1896, however, the Wisconsin and Minnesota manu- 
facturers had begun to supplant the Saginaw lumbermen in the east- 
ern markets, and they had become sufficiently alive to the threat of 
Canadian competition to demand the restoration of a protective duty. 
In 1897 the Dingley Tariff restored the $2 import duty on white pine 
lumber and prompted the Ontario government to retaliate by forbid- 
ding the exportation of logs from the country. The results were dis- 
astrous to the Saginaw manufacturers. Those who wished to survive 
found it necessary to migrate to their source of timber supply in 


Canada. 


28As early as November, 1893, a petition was circulated in Saginaw askin 
Congress to place lumber upon the free list. Northwestern Lumberman, 21:1 
CNovember 25, 1893). 














The Lake Superior Copper Fever, 1841-47 
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THE CELEBRATED ONTONAGON BouLDER ATTRACTED A GREAT DEAL of 
public attention during the winter of 1843-44. While it was still on its 
way to Washington, the Rochester Democrat whispered the rumor that 
Samuel Ashman knew where there was another mass—“not so large,” 
however.1°® The Wisconsin Democrat regretted that the Boulder had 
passed from the hands of “Mr. Aldred,” but believed “that copper 
rocks will ere long cease to be a curiosity.”14° The Boulder had always 
been a symbol of fabulous riches guarded by surly Indians and im- 
penetrable forests. But now that the Copper Country’s virginity had 
been violated, men lost their respect for the Boulder. For surely there 
were many more where that one came from; it was not the only pebble 
on the beach. 

Publicity for Julius Eldred and the Boulder was publicity for the 
Copper Country. By the close of the year 1843, there had been over 
a hundred requests for permits to explore the Copper Country, and 
at least five separate parties of men were reported to be wintering at 
Copper Harbor and Presque Isle River.1!1 For most men, however, 
copper-hunting on Lake Superior was seasonal work. The rigors of a 
winter in the northwoods, sealed off from easy communication with 
the world below by the barrier of ice, appealed to few. But the thaws 
of spring brought back most of the explorers of the past summer and 
even a greater number of new ones. Even so, as Horace Greeley said 
in a later year, as he was reflecting on the copper rush as a whole, 
a relatively “small crowd of adventurers rushed thither” in the summer 
and fall of 1844.11? 

LaPointe in the Apostle Island group at the west end of Lake 
Superior, and St. Mary’s at the east end, were the chief assembly 


109Niles’ Register, 65:144 COctober 28, 1843). 
110Niles’ Register, 65:229 (December 9, 1843). 
111Niles’ Register, 65:336 (January 20, 1844) 
112Horace Greeley, Recollections 5 
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points for the copper prospectors. Between these two oases of civiliza- 
tion, there was little more than the unkind shores of a wilderness. 
LaPointe outfitted the small number of men who came up by way 
of the Mississippi, St. Croix, and Brule rivers, and St. Mary’s equipped 
the boatloads that came up from Detroit and Chicago. 

Copper-hunting required little special equipment. Each small party 
needed a tent, two blankets per man, a camp kettle, a frying pan 
(“from which each helps himself—the knife is in your belt”), tin cups 
and plates, and “if you are nice, a coffeepot, ground coffee, and sugar.” 
The sail from the canoe was spread over boughs laid on the ground 
in the tent. 

Your clothing should be a pair of thick-soled boots of cow-hide [advised 
one man], no stockings are required, but most persons wear them, and 
consequently have the nightly recurring duty of drying them almost dry, 
and thus putting them on damp in the morning. . . . A pair of pants of 
cotton canvass, and a coat of the same to reach below the knee, with side 
and breast pockets. Cotton canvass is found to be as good as anything 
to turn water, and the best to turn the brush. .. . A red flannel shirt, will not 
require so often washing as a cotton one . . . besides, washer-women are 
rather scarce, and when you have performed the office yourself a few times, 
you will become less fastidious in relation to such matters. A red woolen 
comforter. No suspenders; they will confine you in crawling under logs 
and limbs, and through difficult passages in the cedar thickets. A belt, 
carrying a hatchet and knife, buckled round the waist, will sustain your 
pants, and allow free exercise of your body and limbs. A wool hat, with 
wide brim and low, round crown, is the best to turn rain and brush. A 
pocket compass, and perhaps a pipe, completes your equipment, saving a 
few fish hooks and line.118 , 

In addition to being the copper-hunting season, summer was the 
season for gnats and mosquitoes.1!4 It had always been so. Schoolcraft 
and Houghton, in 1831, had been forced to keep the mosquitoes off 
by putting their tent in the center of a circle of fire.145 Sixteen years 
later, Horace Greeley encountered in the Copper Country “denser 
and more ferocious clouds of mosquitoes and gnats than ever before 
or since presented me their bills, and insisted on immediate satisfac- 


118St, John, A True Description of the Lake Superior Country, 12-13. 

114A man from Boston, who said he had spent several winters in the Copper 
Country, told a tourist in 1853 that he had been bitten by mosquitoes when 
knee deep in snow. See Robert E. Clarke. “Notes from the Copper Region,” 
in Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, 6:441 (March-April, 1853). 
115Schoolcraft, Personal Memoirs, 370. 
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tion.”46 “A large silk handkerchief, of any colour but red, to tie 
over the ears and neck,”!7 and “a quantity of bar netting,”!1® were 
suggested for protection. 

One of the prospectors of 1843 who returned the following spring 
was John Hays, a dealer in drugs in Pittsburgh. Initially, according 
to his own story, he had gone copper-hunting for his health. But a 
speculator from Boston sold him a sixth interest in three locations, 
and he had returned to Pittsburgh to talk his friends into pooling their 
resources. When navigation opened in the spring of 1844, John Hays 
led a party of eight laborers and a geologist named Alfred Rudolph 
to the Copper Country. At Copper Harbor during that season, they 
built two log structures and guided the various partners in the new 
Pittsburgh and Boston Mining Company as they came up to inspect 
their investment.!!® 

That spring, another pioneer copper mining company was formed. 
De Garmo Jones, a former mayor of Detroit, and David Henshaw, 
former secretary of the navy and onetime boss of the Massachusetts 
Democratic machine, were the mainsprings in this formation. The 
Lake Superior Copper Company, financed principally by Boston 
capital, had been the idea of Charles H. Gratiot and John Bernard, 
who probably sold Jones their located permits. Colonel Gratiot was 
retained as manager of the mine.}”° 

In March the congressmen from Michigan held a meeting in Wash- 
ington. They drew up a memorial for the establishment of a military 
post in the Copper Country, and presented it to Secretary of War 
William Wilkins.121 On March 22 General Hugh Brady at Detroit 
was ordered to select a thousand acre reserve at Copper Harbor and 
garrison two companies of infantry there. The purpose of the post 
was “to countenance the miners and protect them, and to encourage 


116Greeley, Recollections, 244. 

117William A. Burt, A Key to the Solar Compass and Surveyor’s Companion, 
sixth edition, 83 (New York, 1894). 

118Charles Lanman, A Summer in the Wilderness: Embracing a Canoe Voy- 
age up the Mississippi and around Lake Superior, 143 (New York, 1847). 

119Ralph D. Williams, The Honorable Peter White, a Biographical Sketch 
of the cae Superior Iron gp 5 8-10 (Cleveland, 1905). 
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120A Brief Account of the 
Shareholder, 6-8 (Boston, 1845). 
121The Senate had rejected President John Tyler’s appointment of James M. 
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the migration of the Indians from Michigan when the time for their 
removal comes.” The miners were at liberty to search for copper on 
the military reservation. On May 27, Company A and Company B 
of the Fifth Infantry disembarked at Copper Harbor and began 
working on the site of Fort Wilkins the next day.!?? 

As usual, Douglass Houghton began the year 1844 with a plea 
to the legislature for more money. He explained to it that the money 
it was doling out to him was not enough to develop the survey of the 
geologically complex Copper Country to the degree of minuteness 
that the situation required. “The United States linear surveys afford 
a fine opportunity for accomplishing this,” he suggested. “All that 
would be required would be simply a permission from the commis- 
sioner of the general land office of the United States, to the geologist 
of Michigan, to require the deputy surveyors to make certain observa- 
tions.”!28 

Here was the nucleus of his idea to combine geological with linear 
surveys to save money. If the state could not afford to sponsor the 
kind of survey he wanted, perhaps the federal government would. 
The latter was managing the Copper Country, anyhow. He would 
make a geological assistant out of each of the United States linear 
surveyors. He even saw possibilities in the General Land Office as 
a museum and a clearing house for information from all over the 
nation.1*4 

Later that spring, Houghton set forth the plan in a paper prepared 
and read by him before the Association of Geologists in Washington. 
The commissioner of the general land office, after obtaining Hough- 
ton’s promise to undertake the work, recommended an appropriation 
to Congress.12° The sum of $20,000 was assigned, and a contract 
was let to Houghton at $5 per mile, the survey to be completed by 
January, 1847.16 Houghton signed it June 25, but due to the tardi- 


122James Fisher, “Fort Wilkins,” in the Michigan History Magazine, 29:157- 
59 (April-June, 1945). 
wate Houghton, “Annual Report of the State Geologist, February 15, 
124Hubbard, “Douglass Houghton,” in the American Journal of Science and 
Arts, second series, 5:223. 
125Jacob Houghton, Jr., The Mineral Region of Lake Superior, 22-23. 
126Douglass Houghton, Geological Reports, 17. The contract is reprinted 
on pages 16-19. 
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ness of the appropriation and the amount of preparation entailed, 
it was expected that little would be accomplished that season.127 

Soon after the Lake Superior Copper Company was organized in 
Boston, it hired Dr. Charles T. Jackson, a geologist, to examine the 
company’s locations. By appointment, Jackson met David Henshaw 
in Detroit and the two of them arrived at Eagle Harbor on the morning 
of August 12, 1844. At Eagle Harbor Colonel Gratiot and his men 
had built a log cabin, and the visitors were housed in it. Other cabins 
had been erected five miles away at the site of the principal vein on 
Eagle River. The miners expected to use the first cabin to store pro- 
visions as they came off the ships in the harbor. 

Jackson and his assistants, one of whom was Christopher C. 
Douglass, formerly Houghton’s assistant, examined each of the com- 
pany’s locations, using small pocket compasses to determine the 
direction of the veins. Although most of the veins proved to be 
unsatisfactory, one in the bed of the Eagle River was an encouraging 
exception. Jackson recommended digging drifts laterally from forty 
foot shafts driven into the dry banks, and then damming the river 
for water power and erecting a stamping mill. He recommended con- 
centrating on the Eagle River vein, because it might turn out to be 
more valuable for its silver than for its copper. The ore could be sent 
down to Boston “in stout half barrels” and the copper and the silver 
separated there. “I presume the government will allow their dues 
to be paid at any convenient station,” he remarked.!*8 His report 
received wide publicity; it was the confirmation of Houghton’s “back- 
woods geology” for which eastern businessmen had been waiting.1”° 

In spite of the late start, the government’s combined survey under 
the over-all direction of Douglass Houghton accomplished quite a 
little that season. Fifty-two year old William A. Burt, veteran surveyor 
and inventor of the solar compass for use in mineral regions, was the 
chief United States deputy surveyor assigned to Houghton. His sur- 
veying party discovered the great deposits of iron that have since made 
the Marquette region famous. 
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Township lines had progressed by 1844 about a hundred and twenty 
miles west of the Sault. From this point a base line was to be extended 
to the Copper Country. One surveying party had already arrived at 
Copper Harbor by the middle of August,!*° but it is doubtful that 
Douglass Houghton was with it. It is more likely that his party was 
ascending the Escanaba River about that time. Where the river inter- 
sected the southern boundary of Township 43, it plunged into the 
wilderness. While Burt handled the linear survey, Houghton, for a 
short time, made the accompanying geological one,1*! and then, 
apparently, left the party, probably to look after things at Copper 
Harbor. His seventeen year old brother, Jacob Jr., remained with 
Burt, however, as barometer man.}%? 

On the morning of September 19, 1844, the men noticed an unusual 
declination in their magnetic compasses. Burt became excited. “ ‘How 
would they survey this country without my compass?” he chortled. 
One of the men called the others to come and see “ ‘a variation that 
would beat them all.’” The north end of the needle was pointing a 
shade south of west! “Mr. Burt called out, ‘Boys, look around and see 
what you can find.’” They did, and found great quantities of iron 
ore. After noting the iron deposits in the geological records, they 
calmly continued the survey. They were surveyors, not prospectors.134 

The combined survey would persevere another year, and then be 
cut short by Douglass Houghton’s unexpected death. Nevertheless, 
enough was done before it was abandoned to demonstrate to later 
geologists that had it been continued, information might have been 
gathered that “was acquired only several decades later with vastly 
greater expense and labor.” Had this pooling of state and federal 
surveys been made standard practice, the savings might have been 
still greater, and the reputation of Douglass Houghton might now 
stand on a broader base.!*4 The man who was perhaps the best 
qualified to criticize the plan in practice was United States surveyor 
Burt, on whom the extra geological duties fell. Burt complained that 
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the township lines six miles apart “frequently pass, for a long distance, 
over ground not the most favorable for geological examinations,” and 
that in the Copper Country each man had to perform his duties with 
a pack on his back. In spite of these two disadvantages, it was Burt’s 
opinion that the combined survey system would prove to be “the 
cheapest and best yet devised for the public interest.”1%5 

The chief of ordnance was critical of the liberality exercised by 
General Walter Cunningham in issuing permits. Apparently, he did 
not agree with Cunningham that a situation in which each man 
made his own rule of thumb survey precluded detailed and accurate 
descriptions. He seemed to know only that his office in Washington 
could not accept the responsibility for issuing leases on tracts “so indis- 
tinctly described.”18* Accordingly, a new type of permit had been sent 
to Cunningham late in June, 1844. Still distrustful at the end of July, 
Secretary of War William Wilkins had appointed General John 
Stockton to replace the disgraced Cunningham. On September 6 
Stockton took over the administration of the Copper Country.!37 The 
number of conflicting locations overwhelmed him; as a result he 
changed his mind about giving out the revised permits and instead 
referred the whole tangled matter to his superiors.1** Since the 
main mineral agency on Porter’s Island was accessible only by boat, 
he moved it to the more convenient Fort Wilkins.1%° 

Several recommendations were made by Stockton’s assistants at the 
close of the season. Mapmaker A. B. Gray suggested the creation 
of two maps, one to be placed in the office of the Ordnance Bureau 
and the other in the Copper Harbor mineral agency. On these could 
be marked all the leases, enabling anyone to tell at a glance what 
was already taken.14° George N. Sanders recommended the abandon- 


135“Report of the Secretary of the Treasury Communicating, in Compliance 
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ment of the bond requirement for leases and all rent for the first 
three years. 

During the past season [he wrote], several miners of limited means were 
forced to abandon their permits on Keweena point, being unable to give 
the required security. In consequence, much of Keweena point has been 
swallowed up by three or four rich companies—the actual discoverers, in 
some instances, losing all. . . .141 
Sanders also advised “the intersection of the country by trails eight 
feet wide” from Copper Harbor to Green Bay, Wisconsin Territory, 
the nearest overland supply point. This eight hundred mile chain of 
mule trails would make supplies available during the winter and would 
accelerate travel generally. As an example of the impenetrableness 
of the Keweenaw interior, he described the six mile hike between 
Copper harbor and the mouth of the Montreal River as “two good 
days’ work.14? 

While Burt and his men were marveling at the contortions displayed 
by their compasses on the morning of September 19, the brig Astor 
was wrestling with a Lake Superior storm that ultimately dashed her 
against the rocks. The evening before, the Astor had anchored at 
Copper Harbor with a cargo of government supplies for Fort Wilkins 
and La Pointe. During the night a storm sprang up. All the Astor 
could do was to sit tight. The following night the large anchor gave 
way and the brig drifted on the rocks. This disaster left the Algonquin, 
the only other vessel on Lake Superior, almost solely responsible for 
supplying the prospectors and government posts.!#% 

The loss of the Astor created difficulties for the Rev. John H. 
Pitezel. He, his wife, and four year old daughter were at the Sault 
waiting for the vessel to take them to the Methodist mission at 
L’Anse, where he had been transferred. When the Algonquin arrived 
with the news of the wreck of the Astor, the missionary considered his 
plight. The Algonquin would not take him to L’Anse. It was too 
expensive for him to hire voyageurs and canoes. The Rev. John H. 
Pitezel tried to hire a large mackinaw boat but he found that the 
American Fur Company had chartered them all to carry supplies to 
Copper Harbor. So he bought a large bark canoe for $20 and rigged 
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it with sails and oars. One of the voyageurs that he hired quieted 
the fears of Mrs. Pitezel by assuring her that they would keep near 
the shore—neglecting to say that landings could be made at only certain 
points on much of the rocky coast line. At the end of a twelve-day 
trip the family reached L’Anse mission, October 11, 1844.44 

The Methodist mission had long been established.!** It was situated 
near the head of Keweenaw Bay, about forty rods from the water. The 
mission house was of hewed logs, twenty-four by sixteen feet, one and 
a half stories high. It was roofed with cedar bark and had a little 
shanty appended which the missionary used as a study. The house 
was whitewashed inside. It was furnished quite comfortably, accord- 
ing to Copper Country standards in 1844, with an old rickety table, 
several stools, two splint-bottom chairs, a rocking chair “without form 
or comeliness,” a cooking stove and a box stove. There were some 
turnips and about fifty bushels of potatoes in storage. A garden plot 
was nearby. Also close by were the government blacksmith, carpenter, 
and the farmer’s family—constituting the entire white population of 
the mission.'** These people were stationed here to service the Indians 
and teach them how to till the soil, in accordance with the treaty of 
1842.147 Across the bay was the Catholic mission. 

To the miners and soldiers who remained in the Copper Country 
when navigation closed that winter, the sinking of the Astor caused 
extra hardship. Their supply system had been crippled at a crucial 
time. The Algonquin was chartered by the government and the 
miners were left to shift for themselves. In the emergency, Colonel 
Gratiot bought a mackinaw boat; thus he was able to keep the Sault 
artery open to his men during the short time left before winter. On 
October 22, Gratiot returned from negotiations at the Sault and pro- 


ceeded to concentrate on mining. Three shafts were started on Eagle 
River.148 
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A vein of copper was discovered on the Fort Wilkins reservation 
in the middle of November. One suspects that the soldiers were in 
reality prospecting; yet, one of their officers, a man who seems to have 
a surprisingly wide experience in mining, maintained that it happened 
in the line of duty.1*® The following spring one gullible western 
newspaper confided to its readers that according to information “from 
a source that we cannot doubt its correctness,” the Fort Wilkins vein 
was calculated to yield easily $6,000,000 annually.15° Later on that 
winter, another discovery was made at Fort Wilkins when two hundred 
and fifty gallons of liquor, brought by dog teams from Green Bay, 
were seized and destroyed.154 

The first discovery of copper in commercial quantities occurred 
at this time. John Hays, representing partners in Pittsburgh and 
Boston, found on November 18 what came to be known as the Cliff 
Mine, perhaps the first mine in the world to produce pure, virgin 
copper. Hays wanted to notify his backers in Pittsburgh, but the 
close of navigation had sealed communication. He decided to try 
the untried. Through the Rev. John H. Pitezel he hired two Indians 
to guide him overland across the trackless wilderness. They left 
L’Anse, December 18. Ten days later they reached a fur station in 
Wisconsin Territory, two hundred miles away. Hays dismissed the 
Indians after they had promised to meet him there for the return trip, 
and continued to Detroit by hired sleigh and public stage.'*? 

The small party of fifteen miners at Eagle River was spending its 
first winter in the Copper Country. Late in January, 1845, Gratiot 
wrote his employers in Boston that the weather had been mild so far. 
“There has not been one day or night but our work has gone on,” he 
reported. “The winters in this country are well adapted for mining.”!°° 

Unlike Gratiot and his miners, Pitezel and the Indians had no 
stockholders to pay their bills. They were largely dependent on hunt- 
ing and fishing and the small area of cultivated land at the mission. 
At the end of January, Keweenaw Bay was frozen over. The Indians 
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were setting their nets contentedly, and the whites were enjoying the 
good skating. In less than a week a ferocious gale broke up the ice 
and destroyed many nets. From then on food was scarce. During the 
sugar-making season in March, some lived almost entirely on the run 
from the trees.154 

By hiring an Indian to pack it on his back from the Sault, the 
Pitezels had assured themselves of a mail delivery that winter.'% 
But the miners on Keweenaw Point had not been so foresighted. 
Their latest news from below had come in August or September. As 
a consequence of the lack of more recent information, the Whigs 
among them celebrated on March 4 the inauguration of Henry Clay 
as president.15¢ 

While in Detroit, John Hays, the Pittsburgh druggist, stopped 
briefly to show specimens of his Cliff Mine discovery to Douglass 
Houghton. Then he went on to Pittsburgh to consult with his busi- 
ness associates. Although their total expenditures so far amounted to 
only $1,854, they refused to sell their leases at this time for $250,000.15? 

When Hays came through Detroit again on his way back to the 
Copper Country, Houghton was being boomed for the state governor- 
ship. Oren Nash, leader of the Calhoun County Democrats, was 
behind the yet incipient movement. Early in April, Houghton told 
his supporters that he would accept only if drafted by a united party. 
In a letter to Marsh he explained that he was preparing for the coming 
season of several months in the field, during which time he would be 
unavailable for anything like a campaign. “During my absence,” he 
said, “I leave myself in your hands to do as you like, feeling assured 
that you will do nothing which will not be for the interests of our 
party or for the interests of the whole state.” A few days later, 
Houghton again wrote to Marsh, saying: “I will probably leave for 
Lake Superior on the 3d of May next and shall be absent a long time.” 
He never returned to Detroit alive.158 

Two lead miners near Galena, Illinois, got the copper fever during 
the winter of 1844-45. William Spalding, frontier miner-adventurer 
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and penmanship teacher, and his uncle, Daniel Cash, formerly 
captain of a passenger boat on the Ohio River, had been sleeping in 
a haymow and boarding at a farmhouse to save their money. During 
this winter they “got hold of an old book translated from the French, 
giving a history of the exploration and researches of a French Jesuit 
on the shores of Lac de Tracy, of Lake Superior some 200 years 
previous, telling of marvelous masses of pure copper lying exposed in 
the wilds of that country.” Outfitting themselves at Galena, they took 
passage aboard a Mississippi steamer on May 3, 1845. At Prairie du 
Chien, Wisconsin Territory, they bought a king-sized pine canoe, 
forty-two feet long and three feet wide, rigged it with a big square 
sail, and, adding two men and a dog to their party, they continued up 
the Mississippi. Ten days later, impatient with their slow progress 
upstream, the whole party took passage on a steamer and towed the 
ponderous canoe. The canoe voyage was resumed at the mouth of 
the St. Croix River. Plagued by “wild, woolly and blood-thirsty” 
mosquitoes, these four men and a dog ascended the St. Croix to its 
source; then, with the help of Indians, they dragged their awkward 
vessel on rollers over a portage of more than five miles, finally launched 
its wide bottom where the head of the Brule River runs in a narrow 
rivulet. It was a tight squeeze. Nevertheless, by June 30, they were 
at LaPointe.'%® 

In the meantime, Gratiot’s men at the Eagle River silver and copper 
mine were pushing their main shaft ever deeper. By the middle of 
April they had dug seventy-four feet down, but the “damps” compelled 
them to stop until materials for air pumps could be fetched from 
Detroit. Confident that success was in sight, Gratiot urged the com- 
pany directors in Boston to arrange for the erection of water-powered 
stamping machinery and at least two smelting furnaces. He boasted 
to a friend that he could employ a “thousand hands” at the mine 
without any trouble. The friend relayed this information to Boston 
with his opinion that there was scarcely a limit to the profit to be 
made from such a mine. The cost of shipping ore from Keweenaw to 
Buffalo and thence to Boston was estimated to be between $18 and 
$20 a ton, and the time consumed might amount to twenty-five days. 
By the first of June, Gratiot’s fourteen men, working shifts, had raised 
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to the surface about seven hundred tons of rock ore.1®° In answer 
to Gratiot’s requests, the directors sent a large number of miners and 
laborers, together with castings for mills, soon after navigation 
opened.161 

The wreck of the Astor the previous fall had cut the Lake Superior 
fleet in half. When sailing opened in the spring, the Algonquin was 
sorely pressed. ‘To meet the transportation demand, two small vessels 
were portaged from Lake Huron and materials for a new brig were 
landed at the Sault to be assembled above the falls.1® 

Douglass Houghton gathered together his surveyors and left Detroit 
at the heels of the retreating winter. As early as the first part of May 
he was running township and section lines on the south shore of Lake 
Superior.16 

With the opening of navigation in 1845, several of the prospectors 
who had wintered in the Copper Country went east and obtained 
capital for their ventures. Horace Greeley was one of the New 
Yorkers induced to invest. “An old backwoodsman, named Bailey,” 
Greeley related later, 
. .. who had heard my name,—possibly, read my paper—had set apart for 
me some stock in a projected company, . . . requesting me to act in his 
behalf as a trustee or director of said company; to which I, in my yet com- 
plete ignorance of mining, acceded. For some three years thereafter, I 
acted accordingly; coaxing several assessments from unwilling stockholders 
(who, in their primeval innocence, had expected to receive dividends from 
their stock instead of paying assessments thereon). . . .164 

Charles T. Jackson’s report to the Lake Superior Copper Company, 
at the close of 1844, aroused Boston’s interest in copper mining to 
fever heat. It had a similar effect in the West. About a dozen resi- 
dents of southern Michigan joined Philo M. Everett in a speculation 
which they called the Jackson Mining Company of Jackson, Michigan. 
After obtaining a number of War Department permits through his 
senator, Everett departed for the Copper Country, July 23. At the 
Sault he happened to engage a well-mannered half-breed named Louis 
Nolan as his lake pilot. Nolan told him of two mountains of ore not 
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so far away as Keweenaw. He guided Everett’s party to what is now 
the Marquette iron range.1® 

Before Everett reached the Sault, the Cash-Spalding partnership 
broke up at La Pointe over the issue of lead versus copper. Cash went 
west in search of lead, and Spalding with a companion sailed east in 
the big canoe. On July 23, near to starvation because the bag of pork 
and flour—which at night doubled as a pillow—had been stolen from 
under their heads, they landed at the mouth of the Ontonagon River. 
Here they stayed for three days and then coasted on to Copper Harbor 
to get permits from the mineral agency.!® 

On March 21, 1845, Secretary of War William Marcy had decreased 
the permissible size of a mining tract from three miles square to one 
mile square. He followed up this order on July 17 with a complete 
suspension of the further issuance of permits. These measures were 
taken because permits had become too numerous, and a large portion 
of those issued within the last year had remained unlocated.167 

The copper-hunting season of 1845 reached full stride soon after 
the mineral agency on Porter’s Island opened up in the middle of June 
or later.16° During this season and the next, the copper fever reached 
its zenith. As the summer progressed the tent settlement of Copper 
Harbor boomed. 

Outside of the government building on Porter's Island in the middle 
of the parallelogram-shaped harbor, and the neat, white barracks of 
Fort Wilkins, the only log structure of which Copper Harbor could 
boast was the inn called the “Astor House.” It was run by a half-breed 
named Francois, “a cosmopolite, . . . speaking all languages, who was 
cook, waiter, porter, chambermaid and clerk.” The main building was 
twenty-four feet long, sixteen feet wide, and one and a half stories 
high. The lower part was a storage, and the attic or loft served as 
sleeping quarters. An added shanty answered the purpose of dining 
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room and kitchen; it was furnished with a long table made by two 
boards laid upon sawhorses. Customers were fed dinners of baked 
trout, pork and beans, bread and butter, dried apple sauce, coffee, tea, 
and sugar, for twenty-five cents. And for another twenty-five cents 
they were permitted to go up under the roof to sleep on the bags of 
oats or to spread buffalo skins on the floor to suit themselves. The 
Astor House stood on the rocks fifty feet from the bleaching skeleton 
of the schooner Astor; from this wreckage it had taken its name.1® 

All types of men from all sorts of backgrounds were a part of the 
floating population of Copper Harbor during a season. “I have seen 
heading toward this mineral region,” wrote one newspaper correspond- 
ent, “ex-cabinet ministers and governors, congressmen and professors, 
bankers and capitalists, adventurers, woodmen [sic] and miners: and 
I have seen them in their return with their ‘pockets full of rocks.’ ”!7° 
A correspondent of Greeley’s Tribune wrote home from the Sault that 
he had met there the secretary of the navy, certain congressmen, the 
lieutenant governor of Michigan, and many members of the state 
legislature.17!_ The professor-geologists in most cases were either in the 

hire of mining companies or motivated by the purely scientific desire 
to confirm the findings of the Boston professor, Charles T. Jackson.!7? 

Uppermost in the minds of most of the men who rushed to the Cop- 
per Country was speculation. 

Few even dreamed of making permanent settlement in that far off land, 
in that howling wilderness. . . . What the adventurer aimed at was the 
rapid accumulation of a fortune of judicious investment in mineral lands. 
That end attained, he proposed to himself a speedy return to the place 
whence he came, to enjoy under serener skies the fruits of his bold enter- 
prise.178 

George H. Hazelton of Flint, a businessman and state politician, 
made a quick trip to the Copper Country early in the summer of 1845. 
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In less than a week, and without going any farther than Copper Har- 
bor (“As the land office was here I secured all the claims I wanted”), 
he concluded his business. Upon reaching home, he formed the Flint 
River Mining Company; next he turned around and sold the stock and 
locations to a stranger at a neat profit.174 

An inducement to speculation was the government’s permit system. 
Each man employed by a company could exercise his right as a citizen 
to receive a permit. Companies pooled these permits and thus claimed— 
and controlled by virtue of each permit’s lease privilege—a sizable 
tract of mineral land. Permits could be obtained either directly from 
Washington or from the mineral agent at Copper Harbor. Further 
issuance of them, however, had been suspended on July 17. The War 
Department was accused of favoritism by the disgruntled. Greeley 
wrote in the Tribune: “. . . we are informed that locations have been 
made and leases issued within ten days after the permits have been 
granted—all snug and easy in Washington city, at no expense of time, 
toil or travel.”175 Secretary of War Marcy was the particular target 
of outraged prospectors and speculators. He was accused of filling the 
pockets of his “Troy and Albany friends” with permits just before 
abolishing the system, and of giving leasing priority to relatives and 
political colleagues.176 

If, as was alleged, the permit system broke down at headquarters, 
its operation in the Copper Country was no more perfect. 

. there have been persons lingering about the office [mineral agency] 
at Copper Harbour, with pockets full of Permits for persons never in the 
country; and never intending to be there, who came to be known by the 
name of “Pawnees,” from their putting their paws upon the shoulder, 
and “a word in your ear” to every explorer who had really made examina- 
tions, the moment he arrived. One would not be done with his “one 
side” inquiries, before another paw, and “a word in private”—each hoping 
to get an unguarded word on which to locate some of his “friends’ permits.” 
I was told, with what truth I know not, though my authority was an 


“old ’un,” that some of the Pawnees have been “awfully stuck,” to use his 
expressions; “for,” said he, “some of their permits are located where they 
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can’t touch land up, nor down, nor sideways—and others ain’t nowhere.” 
This might have been true in some particulars, but usually the “Pawnees,” 
where a location was marked on the map by an explorer, located around 
that, and bounded from its description in making out their own, which 
I have no doubt in many cases will cover the spot the explorer intended. 
An anecdote is related of two of these Pawnees in whom the habits of 
“privacy” was [sic] extreme, meeting when each had communications 
for the other. They met in an open space, twenty rods from any person, 
and after whispering in each other's ears as if announcing their mutual 
desire to be “private,” locked arms and walked to a more remote position.177 


A chance remark by a New Haven professor caused seventy permits 
to be located in a certain area. In another case, when an explorer 
came in and described his location, as was the requisite in locating 
a permit, some sixty claims were filed in short order for the surrounding 
land,1*8 

The records of the mineral agency, and particularly a large map on 
which the agent marked each location, seem to have been open to the 
public.” “,.. public books and official business I never saw in such 
conglomerate’®® state as those of this Mineral Agency,” reported one 
intelligent observer.!8!_ ‘Two special investigators for the Ordnance 
Bureau held a court of inquiry during the summer, examining evi- 
dence of malfeasance on the part of the agency officers and deciding 
cases of conflicting locations.1®? 

To the general confusion, the Indians and the voyageurs added 
their bit. The copper-hunters were easy prey to tales of a copper rock 
“as big as a house.” Those who confided the information were for 
hire as guides, but like Captain Kidd’s money, “the nearer you get to 
it, the further it is from you.”18% 
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Boston, which in the past had been the banking center for the Nova 
Scotia copper mines,!** early extended its credit to the Copper Country 
and in time was able to outdistance all other competitors. Boston may 
have gotten the jump on St. Louis because the funds of the latter were 
too tightly tied to the lead region,'®* but probably the reason Boston 
was able to handicap New York and Philadelphia was the accident 
that the original permit holders of the pioneer mining company sought 
financial backing from Boston men. 

Often the name of a mining company indicated the geographical 
source of its capital. For example, there were the Boston, New York 
and Lake Superior Company; the Boston and Detroit Company; the 
Marshall (Michigan) and Boston Company; the Green Mountain 
(Vermont) and Lake Superior Company; and the New England and 
Michigan Company. None of these were “working companies” in 
1845 however; they were merely paper organizations—“stock lotteries.” 
At the close of the year there were more than forty-five such “organized” 
companies, and only about twelve others which might be described as 
“working.” A company was said to be “working” if it had a crew (of 
any size) on any one of its locations.1*6 

The odds were against the ordinary investor who was personally 
acquainted with neither the Copper Country nor with the vicissitudes 
of mining and the factors involved. He wagered his money blindly. 
But there were fundamental differences in companies. Some had 
leases for three miles square, others for only one mile square. Some 
were located on good harbors, whereas others would have to build 
roads. Some controlled several leases, others few. Yet, a company 
with a tract of one mile square might strike it rich, and one with an 
excellent harbor might languish for want of copper.18* 

Generally, residents of Boston, New York, and Detroit dominated 
the directorates of the mining companies. A list of the more prominent 
New Englanders would include: Dr. Thomas Jones, Charles Scudder, 
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Rufus Choate, Robert Rantoul, Jr., Caleb Cushing, and David Hen- 
shaw. And conspicuous among the New Yorkers were Horace Greeley 
and Ramsay Crooks.1*8 

During the first three seasons of copper-hunting (April, 1843 to 
November, 1845), more than seven hundred permits were located. A 
slight majority of the permit holders claimed residence in the north- 
east, particularly such financial centers as New York City, Boston, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Portsmouth. Rising cities of the West 
such as Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, and Chicago were well 
represented.18? 

During the summer of 1845, Jim Paul experimented in growing 
wheat, corn, potatoes, and turnips on the bank of the Ontonagon,?” 
and late in the summer Pitezel’s Indians at the L’Anse mission har- 
vested their potatoes and found a hungry market at Copper Harbor, 
eighty miles away.® 

The officers and their wives of Fort Wilkins had outings at Agate 
Harbor. This harbor was named after the great quantity of agates 
on the surrounding shores. Arriving in their mackinaw boats, the 
picnickers would devote the whole day to gathering agates. Some- 
times one of Lake Superior’s sudden storms would force them to spend 
the night in tents which they prudently brought along.!®? Agate- 
hunting was not a sport restricted to the leisurely military; most of the 
tourists who had come to view rather than partake in the copper excite- 
ment, and even some of the miners, engaged in it. “I have seen a 
staid and dignified old Governor stretched at length upon the shore 
from very exhaustion, absorbed and lost to everything but examining 
agates,” reported one of the tourists who enjoyed it.1® 

The war with Mexico that summer created.a need for seasoned 
troops on the southern border. Consequently, late in August, the two 
infantry companies at Fort Wilkins were relieved for Mexican duty 
by greener troops.!*4 
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At the beginning of the summer, Lucius Lyon had been appointed 
surveyor-general of the states of Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan. This 
position made him the immediate superior of Douglass Houghton. 
From his headquarters in Detroit he wrote in the latter part of July: 

The copper mining excitement seems to increase. I have no doubt of 
the richness of the mines of Lake Superior, but I have grave doubt whether 
one-tenth of those who go there will get paid for their trouble.1° 
But Lyon did not include himself among the nine-tenths destined to 
be disappointed. With two partners he planned a coup that would 
dwarf all Copper Country enterprise. While the attention of others 
was focused on activities in the Copper Country, these three strategists 
were thinking about the relatively unexplored north shore of Lake 
Superior and were sounding out the Canadian policy towards mining. 

We ought, if possible [Lyon wrote to one of his confederates], embrace 
the whole coast and for twenty miles back into the interior. . . . A lease 
covering such a tract for twenty or thirty years, I should consider immensely 
valuable.19%6 

Lyon planned an expedition to Lake Superior. Around the middle 
of August, 1845, he started out from the Sault in charge of a ten-man 
party in a two-masted mackinaw boat, for a general exploration and 
perhaps an inspection, in his official capacity, of the surveying being 
done. At Copper Harbor he met Houghton, whose central supply 
depot was located there.!®%* While his deputy, William Burt, was 
busy extending the township lines along the coast from Chocolate 
River to Carp River, Douglass Houghton was on Keweenaw Point 
engaged in making a minute geological survey and subdividing the 
townships so that mining locations could be fixed more accurately.1® 
Houghton was to be thirty-six years old the following month. Lyon, 
who fifteen years before had been instrumental in bringing Houghton 
to Detroit, now, as his superior, respected him for being the specialist 
that he had since become. “He is admitted on all hands,” Lyon wrote 
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of Houghton at this time, “to know more of the mineral character of 
the [Copper Country] than all the rest of the world put together.” 1° 

Lyon had with him his seventeen year old nephew, George Thayer, 
fresh from a sheltered life in the Vermont hills. Thayer wanted to 
become a surveyor and was eager to hitch his wagon to the rising star 
of Douglass Houghton. Houghton had no job for the young man, 
but out of friendship for Lucius Lyon he made room for him. 
Thayer became the “general scullion” for Douglass Houghton’s 
younger brother Jacob. 

The doctor talked to us both when about to leave us [reminisced Thayer 

many years later] saying that we must be brothers, we were on complete 
equality, both to have the same pay. Jake was the doctor’s brother. I, 
Lucius Lyons’ [sic] nephew.... But Jake and I were boys, with boys’ 
notions. 
Thayer and Jacob Houghton were about the same age. But Thayer 
was green and Houghton was experienced. They did not get along. 
Soon Douglass Houghton was forced to send Thayer back to Detroit, 
assuring him that he would be of use in the office there. 
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The Old Presque Isle Lighthouse 
Matt Lagerberg 


A BROCHURE ON EasTERN Micuican published by the East Michigan 
Tourist Association has this bit of information: “The Old Presque 
Isle Lighthouse is a historical shrine over one hundred years old. This 
lighthouse was designed by Jefferson Davis, president of the Con- 
federacy.”! This is in reference to the old fifty foot tower which is 
now the private property of Mr. Francis B. Stebbins, a business man of 
Lansing. It is located on a small peninsula jutting out towards the 
path of the lake steamers traversing Lake Huron. The peninsula is 
attached to a rectangular piece of land almost detached from the main- 
land of Michigan by Grand Lake, forming nearly an island, presque 
isle in French. The old Presque Isle Light was so placed as to throw 
a beacon over Presque Isle Harbor to guide ships into port where 
they could take on wood and other provisions. It was a strategic spot 
a century ago. It is about midway between Alpena and Rogers City. 

Most of the history of this old harbor and lighthouse has never been 
recorded, and, on the other hand, some accounts have been written 
about it that probably have no basis in fact. Jefferson Davis is a case 
in point. The tourist brochure mentioned that Davis designed the 
Old Lighthouse, newspapers in the area state that Davis built the Old 
Lighthouse, and this writer heard a well-informed local citizen say 
that Jefferson Davis both designed and built the Old Lighthouse. 
Davis has done everything but pay for this old landmark. 

In the pictorial section of the Detroit News for August 17, 1947, 
there is an illustration that explains the origin of this legend of Jefferson 
Davis and the Old Presque Isle Lighthouse. The paper carries a picture 
of a bellows owned by Mr. Stebbins which has this inscription: “J. 
Davis, 1840.” It was more likely John Davis, or Jack Davis, than 
Jefferson Davis. Dr. Milo M. Quaife was quick to point out in the 
issue of the News for September 14, that Jefferson Davis resigned 
from the army June 30, 1835, and from then on lived on his plantation 
in Mississippi. Mr. Stebbins, however, was firmly convinced that 


1East Michigan Tourist Association, Michigan: Water Wonderland, 112 (Bay 
City, 1949). 
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Jefferson Davis was sent on a quick journey from Wisconsin to select 
the site of the Old Presque Isle Light because a lighthouse was so 
urgently needed to protect vessels putting into Presque Isle Harbor for 
fuel. It was this uncertainty which aroused the curiosity of some of 
our senior high school students who devote some time to the study 
of local and state history each year. Through the assistance of Congress- 
man Charles E. Potter, they secured practically all the information 
necessary to satisfy their curiosities. 

On July 7, 1838, Congress appropriated $25,000 for erecting certain 
lighthouses on “Lake Huron and Michigan,” including $5,000 for the 
erection of a lighthouse at Presque Isle. In compliance with this 
legislation, the president divided the Great Lakes into two districts, 
and Lieutenant James T. Homans of the United States Navy was 
assigned to the First Lake District and ordered to make a tour of 
inspection of the lighthouses and other aids to navigation in that dis- 
trict, and to make recommendations regarding the establishment of 
new lighthouses or modifications in the system of maintaining or 
managing the lighthouses. 

* Homans reported to the secretary of the treasury some time after 


October 15, 1838. According to Lyle J. Holverstott, acting head of 
the fiscal branch of the National Archives: 


His report was not found in our search, but other lighthouse correspond- 
ence files indicate that on March 9, 1839, Stephen Pleasonton, the fifth 
auditor of the treasury and superintendent of the lighthouse service, 
wrote Abraham Wendell, superintendent of the lighthouse district of 
Michilimackinac, that Homans had selected as a site for the Presque Isle 
Lighthouse “a point of land on the northeast side of the entrance where the 
ground is somewhat elevated,” and that he, Homans, had “caused a stake 
to be driven into the place.”? 

In a letter dated June 10, 1839, to the commissioner of the land office 
concerning the lighthouse site, Pleasonton stated that “this land was 
reported to belong to the United States,” and requested that the com- 
missioner “set aside some ten or fifteen acres for the erection of the 
lighthouse and accommodations for the keeper.” On June 18, 1839, 
Pleasonton again wrote the superintendent of the lighthouse district 
at Michilimackinac that the commissioner of the land office had 


written him stating that the president had approved the reservation 


2Lyle J. Holverstott to Congressman Charles E. Potter, November 7, 1947. 
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of the site but that the land could not be surveyed during the present 
year, and that the commissioner of the land office had recommended 
“that we cause the lines to be surveyed and marked out and to file 
copies of the field notes and plats in his office and also in that of the 
surveyor general in Cincinnati. The title to the land thus secured,” 
Pleasonton wrote, “you will proceed to advertise for proposals for 
erecting the buildings.” 

That the survey was made by H. E. Hathon and not by Jefferson 
Davis is established by a document in Lighthouse Deeds and Contracts 
which consists of a “Survey of the reservation for a lighthouse on 
Presque Isle in Lake Huron by H. E. Hathon, July, 1839, copied 
from the original on file in the General Land Office and examined by 
E. Gilman, Draughtsman.”* That the lighthouse was built by Jeremiah 
Moors and not by Jefferson Davis is established by another document 
now in the National Archives, “The Agreement for Building a Light- 
house at Presque Isle in Lake Huron made August 26, 1839, between 
Jeremiah Moors of Detroit and the United States by Abraham Wen- 
dell, Superintendent of the Lighthouse for the District of Michili- 
mackinac.”* The lighthouse, dwelling houses, etc., so contracted for 
were completed on September 7, 1840. An extensive search was made 
through the annual reports of the United States War Department for 
the years 1838 through 1840, and nowhere was it found that Jefferson 
Davis was in the army or in any wise connected with its work. Davis 
himself states that he resigned from the army in 1835.5 There is always 
the possibility that Davis could have been connected with the Presque 
Isle Lighthouse as a private engineer, but it must have been as an 
unnamed employee of Jeremiah Moors. 

Dr. Quaife points out that Jefferson Davis was never in the Army 
Engineers. He was commissioned a second lieutenant of the First 
United States Infantry on July 1, 1828; and first lieutenant of the 
First Dragoons, March 4, 1833, toward the close of his army career. 
He resigned from the army on June 30, 1835. The First Dragoons 
were organized for service against the Indians on the Western and 
Southwestern plains. Since Davis spent most of his years of military 
service in Wisconsin the proponents of the theory that he was con- 


8Lighthouse Deeds and Contracts, volume G, 35-37, in the National Archives. 
4Lighthouse Deeds and Contracts, volume G, 35-37. 
5Robert McElroy, Jefferson Davis, 20 (New York, 1937). 
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nected with Old Presque Isle, have agreed that he might have been 
sent on a “quick journey” to Presque Isle. Dr. Quaife’s comment on 
this argument is that 

since he was not an engineering officer but instead a second lieutenant 
of Infantry during the years of his services in Wisconsin, it surpasses the 
limits of reasonable credulity that he would have been selected to under- 
take the planning of a lighthouse and sent from his distant Wisconsin 
station by the then wilderness route of travel to perform such a service.® 

People have been puzzled about this legend for a long time. An 
inquirer from Alpena received the following information from the 
Bureau of Lighthouses, dated November 19, 1935: 

We have just made an examination of two biographies of Jefferson Davis 

which show that he resigned his commission in the United States Army 
in June, 1835, and that for the next eight or ten years he lived on his 
plantation in Mississippi. No mention is made in these volumes of any 
lighthouse work. About this time much of the lighthouse construction 
work was done under the supervision of the officers of the army, but the 
lighthouse at Presque Isle, on the north end of Presque Isle in Lake Huron, 
was placed in commission in 1840. 
There is a veiled invitation in this information to continue a belief 
in the veracity of the legend. The lighthouse records for that period 
are in the National Archives, not in the lighthouse service, and they 
seem to have no evidence that Mr. Jeremiah Moors, the builder of the 
lighthouse, or Mr. Hathon, the surveyor, were army engineers or 
officers of the army, as the letter above suggested. 

There are probably some who would prefer to believe this legend 
even if they know it is not actually true. But it is doubtful if any 
chamber of commerce really needs such a story to build up tourist 
interest. There is a fine, new lighthouse at Presque Isle now. It 
commands a beautiful view of Lake Huron with a trail of smoke in 
the distance left by the numerous lake steamers. There are so many 
visitors to this spot in the summer months that the lighthouse keeper 
conducts regular tours on Sundays to accommodate visitors. Perhaps 
they come to see the lighthouse Jefferson Davis built, which is now 
a lovely private summer home, but it is not hard to believe that this 
tale adds little to the interest of people in the beautiful lake shore 
around Presque Isle Lighthouse. 


6Milo M. Quaife in the Detroit News, September 14, 1947. 
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Bishop William Francis Murphy, 1885-1950 
The Rev. Thomas G. Brennan 


THE DEATH OF BisHop W1LLIAM Francis Murpny, bishop of Saginaw 
and vice-president of the Michigan Historical Commission, on Febru- 
ary 7 marked the end of a life lived in the state of Michigan and 
dedicated to the welfare of its citizens. Born in Kalamazoo on May 11, 
1885, Bishop Murphy served in this state except for a period of six 
years devoted to studies in Rome. 

William Francis Murphy was the youngest child and the only son 
in a family of six born to William and Mary (Gibson) Murphy of 
Kalamazoo. Three of his five sisters joined the Order of the Sisters 
of St. Joseph of Nazareth to devote their lives to teaching and hospital 
work. 

Bishop Murphy made preliminary studies at St. Jerome College in 
Kitchner, Ontario, and Assumption College in Sandwich, Ontario. 
A brilliant student, he was sent to continue his studies in Rome where 
he received a doctorate of Sacred Theology from the Propaganda 
College in 1908 and was named lecturer in canon law by the Ap- 
polinare in Rome in 1909. His priestly career began with his ordina- 
tion by Cardinal Respighi at the Basilica of St. John Lateran in Rome 
in 1909. 

Upon his return to the United States, the newly ordained priest 
served as assistant pastor of St. Thomas Church, Ann Arbor; Holy 
Cross Church, Marine City; and SS. Peter and Paul Cathedral, 
Detroit. He was assigned to organize St. David’s Parish in Detroit in 
1921, where he served as pastor until 1938. 

On March 17, 1938, William Francis Murphy was named the first 
bishop of Saginaw. This in itself was an event of historical import 
because the newly erected diocese, carved from the Diocese of Grand 
Rapids and the Archdiocese of Detroit, is destined to remain for the 
rest of time as a formally established division of the Church. 

Bishop Murphy, as a ranking prelate in an historical church, had 
a lifelong interest in Michigan history. He was appointed to the 
Michigan Historical Commission by Governor Alexander J. Groesbeck 
on May 21, 1921. At the time of his death, consequently, he had 
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served on the commission for almost twenty-nine years. He was the 
oldest member on the commission in point of service. Dr. Lewis 
Beeson, secretary to the Michigan Historical Commission, has said 
that “as a member of the Historical Commission his advice and admin- 
istrative experience furnished that agency of the state government 
with valuable contributions and services.” 

Bishop Murphy was concerned with all phases of welfare work 
and civic betterment in his diocese and in the state of Michigan. 
However, he displayed a particular interest in the plight of migrant 
Mexican farm workers who come to northeastern Michigan each 
summer. To serve these people, he established a medical and maternity 
clinic in the city of Saginaw called Guadalupe Center. He also 
instituted a special agency in his diocese known as the Mexican 
Apostolate which has as its one aim the spiritual and corporal welfare 
of the Mexican migrant. 

Bishop Murphy’s life as a priest and bishop brought him into 
contact with countless persons. His good humor and kindness made 
innumerable friends for him throughout the state. 


























Notes and Documents 


For OVER A DECADE Mr. Georcge L. Hammett of East Lansing has 
collected genealogical data relating to the earliest settlers of Ingham 
County. His researches have led him to all the available printed 
sources: the extant records of the county, township, and other political 
subdivisions; cemetery and gravestone records; census, land, and pro- 
bate records; family Bible records; church and lodge records; and 
military, pension, and other federal records. 

Although his interest is largely confined to the settlers of Ingham 
County before 1845, Mr. Hammell is a historian as well as a genealogist. 
His research has made him extremely conversant with county and 
local history and has led him into many unexpected paths. 

Mr. Hammell’s work on early Ingham County residents, has taken 
him to the records of early settlement for Washtenaw, Jackson, Eaton, 
Clinton, Shiawassee, and Livingston counties, for the early history of 
Ingham County is closely connected with that of these adjacent 
counties. This research has been assisted by fellow genealogists in 
the other counties. Among them is Mrs. Nelson D. Potter of Pinckney, 
regent of the Philip Livingston Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution. Before moving to Pinckney, Mrs. Potter resided in St. 
Johns where she compiled the early marriage records of Clinton 
County. 

The following account of Claudius Britton and Claudius Britton, 
Jr. is in reality the joint work of Mr. Hammell and Mrs. Potter. It 
reflects the frequent close collaboration existing among local historians, 
particularly those with a genealogical bent; an example which well 
could be emulated by historians interested in larger fields. It also 
exemplifies how local historical research can uncover little-known 
aspects of the past of communities which add to the color and romance 
of dry factual data. 

If this short account of two burials based on records and not remi- 
niscences can stimulate similar research on the township, the village, 
or even the school district level in other localities, Michigan history 
would become grassroots’ history. Ed. 





Two Soldiers at Pinckney 
George L. Hammell 


THE GRAVES OF A REvoLuTIONARY Wak SOLDIER and of a soldier of 
the War of 1812, father and son, have been discovered side by side 
in the cemetery at Pinckney, Livingston County. The men were 
Claudius Britton and his son, Claudius Britton, Jr. 

The burial of the soldier father and son was unknown until Mrs. 
Nelson D. Potter of Pinckney discovered, while working on the his- 
tories of the pioneer families of Putnam Township, the fact that both 
had served in the armed forces of this country. 

The gravestone inscriptions of the two men show that both died 
on Washington’s birthday, the father in 1850 in his ninetieth year, 
the son in 1851 at the age of fifty-three. 

As the inscription of the elder Britton indicates that he was of 
suitable age to have served in the Revolutionary War, Mrs. Potter 
investigated that possibility and has developed proof that he had, in 
‘fact, played a very colorful part in our nation’s struggle for inde- 
pendence. 

In an application for pension sent to the War Department at 
Washington, and filed from Pitt Township, Washtenaw County, 
March 12, 1835, Claudius Britton stated that he enlisted in January, 
1777, and served several months in Captain Zador Averis’ Company 
of Rangers of which organization Lieutenant Solomon Burnham and 
Ensign Dudley were also officers. The company, he explained, was 
not attached to any regiment but simply reported to one or another 
at Ticonderoga. At that time, the application shows, Britton lived in 
Weybridge, Vermont. 

The following is quoted verbatim from the application: 

This deponent further saith that on the 6th of November A. D. 1778 
this deponent & about forty others his neighbors were taken prisoners by 
a Canadian Scouting party commanded by Major Carlton & taken to 
Quebec where he was confined in prison for about three years. Deponent 
was detained as a prisoner for four years & seven months mostly at Quebec 
& most of the time in close confinement & twice confined in the dungeon 


for attempting to escape. In July 1783, preparations were made for an 
exchange of prisoners & about 380 prisoners in Canada were exchanged. 
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Deponent signed the Exchange Bill at St. Johns July 14, 1783 & was 
marched into Vermont & discharged immediately. 

Britton explained further that he was born September 15, 1760, 
in Windham, Windham County, Connecticut, that his parents moved 
soon to Salisbury, Connecticut, and again, in 1773, to Weybridge, 
Addison County, Vermont. After the war he lived in Tinmouth, Rut- 
land County, Vermont, and in 1812 moved to Batavia, Genesee Coun- 
ty, New York, and from there to Ann Arbor, Michigan Territory, in 
May, 1825. 

No one who knew of his captivity could be located by Britton in 
1835, but he submitted letters from John Allen of Ann Arbor and 
Lewis Barr of Pitt Township expressing belief that he was a Revolu- 
tionary soldier. 

The claim for pension was not allowed, the War Department ruling 
that Britton had not proved six months service and that being taken 
prisoner did not constitute military service under the Act of June 7, 
1832. Notice of the ruling was mailed to Charles Thayer of Ann 
Arbor, presumably Britton’s attorney. 

Accounts in local histories of the Weybridge area support the story 
of the raid in which Claudius Britton was taken prisoner. They add 
that his father, also named Claudius, was likewise a captive, the 
surname in these accounts being given as Brittel. The family name 
is so spelled on the marble monument standing today at Weybridge 
commemorating the capture of members of four Weybridge families 
taken in the 1778 raid. When the raid occurred, the homes of the 
four families, who comprised the entire community, were burned. 
For eight or ten days the women and younger children lived in the 
celler of one of the homes until rescued by American forces from 
Pittsford. 

The birth, on September 15, 1761, of Claudius, son of Claudius 
Brittal [sic] and his wife, Alethea, whose maiden name was Owen, is 
found in the vital records of Windham, Connecticut. The parents 
were married March 19, 1760, in Salisbury. 

That the child born in Windham in 1761 was identical with the 
Claudius Britton buried in Pinckney, Mrs. Potter has proved definitely. 
It will be seen that he was actually in his eighty-ninth year when he 
died, instead of his ninetieth year, as shown on his gravestone. 
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Claudius Britton, Jr. was born about 1798. He entered land on 
section three of the present Pittsfield Township, Washtenaw County, 
June 4, 1824. On February 27, 1832, he married Miss Sarah Beeman, 
a native of Steuben County, New York, at Ann Arbor. They moved 
to Putnam Township, Livingston County, in about 1836 and were 
among the first settlers on the land embraced in the present village 
of Pinckney. 

The war record of Claudius Britton, Jr. was brief. He enlisted 
as a private in Captain Shubael Wales’ Company, Sumner’s Regiment, 
Vermont Militia, April 12, 1814. His service ended April 21 of the 
same year. He was then about sixteen years of age. 

After the death of her husband in Pinckney in 1851, Mrs. Britton 
moved to Lansing, where she married in 1861 William A. Dryer, a 
widower and one of Ingham County’s earliest pioneers. She died in 
1903 and is buried in Mt. Hope cemetery in Lansing. Thus the 
history of but two generations spans one hundred and forty-two years, 
from 1761 to 1903. 

Following a lapse of a full century since his death, public recogni- 
_tion of the patriotic service given to his country by the elder Claudius 

Britton has at last been made. At the instigation of Philip Livingston 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, a marble marker, 
furnished by the government and designating him as a Revolutionary 
patriot, was placed at his grave on June 13, 1950. 

The interesting story of these two soldiers, one of the Revolutionary 
War and one of the War of 1812, who became Michigan pioneers, 
and who are buried together in Pinckney, would remain unknown 
had not Mrs. Potter discovered the facts about them through her 
genealogical research. Thus the genealogist, despite the ideas held 
by some academic historians, makes his contribution to the history 
of the state. 
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TWO LETTERS FROM THE CHASE S. OSBORN PAPERS 
Vernon L. Beal 


In 1896 Cuasz Osborn SOUGHT TO REPRESENT the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan in Congress. Only the year before Governor John Rich 
had made him state fish and game warden, and the wide support 
Osborn had for this office certainly must have encouraged the thirty- 
six year old publisher and editor in the belief that he could get the 
Republican nomination, the equivalent of election. This was not to 
be, for, as always, the machine opposed him. However, he campaigned 
with all of the now famous enthusiasm and energy at his command 
until he was rejected by the convention for the more docile Carl 
Sheldon. The magazine Newspaperdom for June 5, 1896, carried a 
biographical sketch and picture of Osborn all over the country. A 
former school teacher read the article and was inspired to write to 
Osborn the following letter which is preserved in the Chase S. Osborn 
Papers in the Michigan Historical Collections at the University of 
Michigan. 


EvERGREEN Home, Mramt, INDIANA 
June 23, 1896 


TEACHER’s SOLILOQUY: 


Somebody has sent me a paper called “Newspaperdom”—inside of that is 
a “Tract” with a fine portrait on it, of one “they” call Chase S. Osborn—got 
“Hon.” to his name too—looks for all the world like a boy I used to teach 
down at Purdue—his name was Chase Osborn.—Had big brown or black 
(according to circumstances) eyes, and a fine open countenance (mouth 
I mean). He took no note of style—impulse—go—was his manner of 
thought—& he went. 

Did I like him? Yes, I doted on him,—his heart was as warm as a stove 
& as large. If I wanted a favor, while another boy would be pondering over 
what was wanted, Chase would be there, & the thing was done. 

He seemed to know every kind of bird & where its nest was, every kind of 
animal & its habits, in all that region. Fish? Why, didn’t he bring for me, 
one morning, two great Garfish? I suppose he thought I would like them 


1These papers include approximately 500 manuscript boxes and 60 letter 
books. They were given to the Michigan Historical Collections in 1949 by Mrs. 
Chea. The papers are from the year 1891 to 1949. 
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for breakfast—but one of the fish which had been placed in the laundry 
sink evidently had a similar design on me, from the way it laid hold of an 
iron poker with which I was inspecting it. And this man, Chase is “Game 
or Fish Warden” of Mich! I always did believe the boy was father to the 
man. Must be the same fellow! And this tract tells me what the Editors say of 
him—& they say he is a Candidate for Congress. My!. how my bosom swells 
with a kind of—not patriarchal—matriarchal or something—pride. My pupil 
—I knew it—why he couldn’t help it. Pears to be mingled with some 
people’s makeup a kind of yeast—like—spontaneity that is bound to rise. 

Well, God bless the boy!. I’ll vote for him to go to Congress. I am old 
and gray-headed & alone—but I love by memory to live in the lives of my 
pupils. I love to follow them into the heights, so long as they do not forget 
God, “from whom all blessings fow.”—There! if I haven’t let my bread- 
dough run over, & my dishes are unwashed, & my chickens are crying for 
breakfast while I am soliloquizing over that boy, Chase Osborn—to be the 
Hon. Chase S. Osborn—“Long may he live and prosper”—is the wish of 
his old 

Teacher, 
SaraH A. Oren-Haynes 


Mr. Osborn received this letter in the hottest part of the campaign. 
_ Aside from the expressions of appreciation contained in his reply, 
we note the promptness of the answer, dated June 26, 1896, and the fact 
that it is a hand-written letter covering three pages of a letter book 
in which all other letters were typed by his secretary.” 


June 26, 1896 


Dear Mrs. Oren-Haynes: 

Nothing has occurred in ever so long and certainly nothing has been 
injected in the congressional contest, which has made me feel half as good 
as your letter. Next to possessing the love and confidence of wife and 
parents, I value the esteem and kindly remembrance of my old, loved and 
always cherished teacher. More than once, in fact many, many times in 
life, my memory has gone back and dwelt refreshingly and happily on the 
days when you were much more loving and kind to me than I deserved. 
Whatever poor success in life I have made, I willingly credit to those who 
so patiently endeavored to direct careless actions obedient only to the im- 
mature impulses of an average boy—just a mischievous, rollicking, some- 
times morose, but “never-meant-to-be-mean” boy. 


2See the letterbook dated June 25-August 11, 1896, pages 22-24, in the Os- 
born Papers, Michigan Historical Collections. 
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Both Mrs Osborn and myself hoped you would visit at the Sault this 
year, but have feared that you are not certain that you will be able to. I 
am certain it would give us all much joy if you would. 

The congressional fight is a fierce one and there is no anticipating the 
result. I reside in the small end of the district and am thus handicapped. 
However, I am making good progress and may win. 


Your letter makes me very happy and if your cares permit, I will hope 
to hear from you sometime again. 
Respectfully and Lovingly, 
Cuase. 


While the hopes of Mrs. Oren-Haynes were not to be fulfilled at 
this time, within fifteen years Osborn was governor of Michigan. 
Perhaps the best thing about the campaign in 1896 was this exchange 
of correspondence, for the rest of that story is a disappointing tale of 
“practical” politicians at work. 





AN INCIDENT IN EARLY MICHIGAN HISTORY 


S. Benjamin Harvey 


In Ocroser, 1895, I HAD THE PLEASURE OF MEETING IN BENZONIA 
an old man who was visiting that locality for the first time in sixty 
years. He was John Howard, who was born in 1812 at Cross Village, 
the son of a fur trader there among the Indians. He thought he 
was the first white man ever to have visited the Crystal Lake region. 
His early life, he said, had been more that of an Indian than of a 
white man until he reached his majority, as he lived mostly like the 
natives and spoke their language as freely as he did English. He had 
made many hunting trips to the Crystal Lake section of Benzie County 
as there was much game about the lake. 

At that time all that country for the greater part was one vast un- 
broken wilderness. At the northeast corner of Crystal Lake in a small 
valley of level ground there was an Indian village of perhaps two or 
three hundred inhabitants. This site was bought many years later 
_and cleared for a farm by William Wilson, a former member of the 
crew of the Monitor. 

On a cold winter day in late December, 1831, Howard happened to 
be at this village, when two emissaries from Black Hawk, chief of the 
Fox Indians in Illinois, arrived there and asked for a council meeting 
of the head men of the tribe. Accordingly, one was summoned at 
once, he being invited to sit with them. The council house was a rude 
structure located in front of and not far from the present Wilson home, 
as nearly as Howard could determine after so many years. 

When the assembly met, the oldest chief occupied the main position, 
and the others ranged themselves according to rank in a kind of oblong 
circle about the walls, with the two visitors in the center. After a few 
introductory words by the leader, a pipe of peace was passed around. 
Then the envoys were called upon to present their case. Each in 
turn arose and violently railed against the white man, reciting a 
long list of wrongs suffered at his hands. In conclusion, they asked 
for an alliance of Michigan Indians, to drive out the white intruders 
from the red man’s hunting grounds and to kill all who might resist. 
There was to be no peace making until the last man had been chased 
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out or killed. Fortunately for Howard, he was not recognized by the 
envoys as a white man, so escaped any possible personal danger. 

At the conclusion of these fiery addresses, there followed brief, low- 
toned discussion, each man with those next to him. Then the pipe 
of peace was circulated again, followed by a long silence, after which 
the head man arose to speak. It was a moment of tense uncertainty. 
With piercing eye his glance swept around the circle of his tribesmen, 
as if to read their minds. Then very slowly, but with deliberate tone, 
he said that the white man had been kind to his people, and he had 
no particular complaint to make against him. Further, he said, the 
whites were too strong to be beaten in the long run, and the result 
would be the burning of their villages and the killing of their women 
and children. He finished speaking in an air of gloomy silence. Then 
others, in succession, got up to speak, echoing the same views; but 
long before the last man would have a chance to say a word, the 
visiting messengers sullenly arose, wrapped their blankets about them 
and stalked angrily out into the dark night. Mr. Howard said that he 
with the others stood on the shore and watched them disappear across 
the snow and ice in the direction of the lake outlet; and the Ottawas 
remained loyal to their white friends. Thus ended a little known, 


yet important, episode in the history of this part of Michigan’s early 
frontier. 








THE SOLDIERS MONUMENT AT TIPTON 
Eleanor Claus 


THE VILLAGE OF TIPTON CLAIMS THE DISTINCTION of having the first 
monument erected in Michigan by public subscription in memory of 
the men who fell during the Civil War. It was erected and dedicated 
July 4, 1866, after the Grand Army of the Republic had been formed 
at Decatur, Illinois, in April of that year. 

The tall thirty-three foot spire of sandstone stands in the center of 
the Tipton cemetery, commemorating the service of the men of 
Franklin Township in the Civil War. The shaft represents a flag 
wound around a staff. It stands on a base eleven feet square. The in- 
scription on the monument reads “Erected July 4, 1866, by the citizens 
of Franklin as a memorial of the brave and patriotic men who repre- 
sented them in battle and gave their lives in defense of the unity of 
our common country.” 

Samuel Wilson, who had two sons in the army, and David W. 
‘Mapes, who had three sons in the army, originated the idea of the 
monument and called upon other citizens in the township to contribute. 
A total of $1,500 was raised. The ladies of the township, who had 
carried on extensive work during the war, assisted in the campaign. 

During the war the ladies had prepared and forwarded supplies of 
every sort to the soldiers. Many of their loved ones were at the front. 
Among the things made were two United States flags which the men 
carried in battle. One of these flags has been placed in the historical 
collection at Lansing. Then, with the war over, these ladies took up 
the work of assisting in erecting a fitting memorial to the men who 
had died. 

Mr. Wilson and Mr. Mapes suggested that Mrs. Lydia Smith, who 
also had sent three sons, be given the honor place at the head of the 
subscription list. She, and Samuel Wilson, Andrew J. Hunter, and 
David Mapes each gave $50. A returned soldier was not permitted to 
give more than $1 because the citizens believed he had already done 
enough. In this manner the Franklin citizens raised the $1,500. 

Orson Knight of Adrian was commissioned to prepare the shaft. 
The dedicatory service was held July 4, 1866. The foundation having 
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been prepared, the monument was that day set in place. From the 
steps of the Congregational Church, the dedication address was given 
by Dr. Charles Rynd of Adrian. T. Mason Camburn presided. At 
the conclusion of the services, the soldiers fell into line and marched 
to the grove of William Camburn where a picnic dinner was served. 
Philo C. Mills was officer of the day. Dr. John D. Tripp, who was in 
charge of the firing of salutes, was said to have been rendered deaf by 
his trying task. 

During the afternoon, while speeches were being given, some burly 
fellow hurrahed for Jefferson Davis. He was loaded on a fence rail 
and carried about by the returned soldiers. They dropped him into a 
convenient well, from whence he emerged a few seconds later, a silent 
if sincere and sad partisan of the Confederate cause. 

Inscriptions appropriate to the sentiment which inspired the monu- 
ment are engraved on its four sides. The names of the Franklin men 
who died while in service were also engraved on the shaft. Space was 
reserved for the addition of the names of those soldiers who would 
later respond to the last roll call. 

Only Massachusetts and Wisconsin claim to have erected a monu- 
ment in memory of Civil War veterans previous to this one in the 
Tipton cemetery. 

Franklin Township each year on May 30 holds a fitting memorial 
service at this Civil War monument. The men of World War I and 
World War II have now taken the place of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. 








Michigan News 


ANTIQUE MOTORCAR MEET 
Jack Down 


THERE ARE THOSE WHO WOULD RELEGATE all historical artifacts to 
the dark corners of a museum, but not the group that assembled on 
the Michigan State College campus Sunday, July, 16. On that day 
the Lansing Chapter of the Michigan Region of the Veteran Motor 
Car Club of America sponsored its first meet and to everyone’s great 
pleasure—including several thousand spectators—a total of forty-six 
ancient and special automobiles arrived from all over the Michigan 
region. There was a Marmon, a Pierce-Arrow, a Brush, a Hupmobile, 
a Stoddard-Dayton, two Locomobiles, two Reos, and many others 
ranging from nineteen years old to several that were almost fifty years 
_old. They came from Flint, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Battle Creek, and 
even as far as Toledo. All but three came under their own power, and 
two of these ran well. There have been many Michigan meets before, 
but never one so well attended. This was due to the central location 
plus an enthusiastic club membership. 

One of the more unusual cars present was an American Scout 
which has an underslung frame. This means that the frame of the 
car goes under the axle, with the springs and axle riding above the 
frame. This made a car having a very low center of gravity which 
allowed excessively high speeds, even at today’s standards, for this 
1913 car still will undoubtedly go eighty miles per hour with ease. 

The Pierce-Arrow was a 1910 model and had not only polished 
brass lamps and radiator, but a polished brass hood. This huge green 
auto was painted and polished perfectly under the fenders and under- 
carriage, as well as above, where the paint showed. Thousands and 
thousands of hours were spent to make this car the showpiece it is. 

One of the earliest clubs formed by a group interested in these 
old-timers, was formed in Los Angeles, no doubt partly due to the need 
for adequate collections of old cars to be used in period movies made 
in Hollywood. Not too long after, two were formed in the East: the 
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Antique Automobile Club of America and the Veteran Motor Car 
Club of America. The Michigan group first started with a plan to 
form their own club but were wisely guided by Charles Chayne 
of Flint, to affiliate with the Veteran Motor Car Club of America. 
Each club publishes a quarterly magazine with articles contributed 
by the members. These range from historical papers about the cars, 
companies, and the men involved, to “How-to-do-its” which aid less 
experienced members in restorations. The Veteran Motor Car Club 
has sponsored several spectacular automobile shows in Boston and 
New York. The last one emphasized the New England automotive 
manufacturers such as Stanley, Stevens-Duryea, Knox, and Franklin. 

The hobby as it is now, has grown from a few isolated people to 
several thousand members since 1937, and after each event the number 
grows even larger. While membership is not large as compared with 
other hobby groups, and the meets are not large, they are so unusual 
that they always gain much publicity. People drive for miles just 
to see these cars they used to know. Some people rebuild the cars 
so they can be preserved for posterity, but many simply have a lot 
of fun fixing an old car so it will look and operate like new and so 
they can show it off to their fellow club members at the next meet. 
Emphasis on the mechanical and exterior perfection of these cars has 
grown by leaps and bounds during the last few years. At the early 
meets cars sometimes broke down and the refinishing was often crude, 
but at the Lansing meet, all but three or four that had just been 
purchased, were undoubtedly better looking and better mechanically 
than they were the day they ran out the factory door. 


THE NAMES OF MicHIGAN’s CENTENNIAL FARMERS who received 
centennial farm certificates in 1948 appeared in the March, 1949 issue 
of Michigan History. The centennial farm certificates are a recogni- 
tion by the Michigan Historical Commission of the ownership by 
Michigan farm families of the same piece of land for one hundred 
years or more and the contributions which these families have made 
to the state’s prosperity and well-being. The certificate, which is suit- 
able for framing, bears the signatures of the governor, the members of 
the Historical Commission, and the secretary of state. Governor G. 
Mennen Williams invited to be his guests on Governor’s Day at the 
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State Fair in September those farm families which had qualified for 
the award to that date. 

Those families receiving farm centennial certificates in 1949, to- 
gether with the township in which they live, relationship to the original 
owner through which the present owner holds title, and the date of 
acquisition of the farm are: 


BARRY COUNTY 
Willison, Nelson. Barry. Grandson. 1837. 


BERRIEN COUNTY 


Tatman, Mrs. Leander A. and Katie M. Pipestone. Daughter-in-law and 
granddaughter. 1848. 
Walton, Mrs. Grace G. Oronoko. Daughter-in-law. 1848. 


BRANCH COUNTY 


Farwell, James Lynn. Girard. Great-grandson. 1836. 
Mann, Dr. Rex I. Girard. Great-grandson. 1836. 


CALHOUN 


Chisholm, Thomas Corlette. Maringo. Great-grandson. 1831. 
Hicks, T. V. Pennfield. Grandson. 1838. 

Lininger, Guy N. Clarence. Grandson. 1847. 

Myers, Herman and Florence. Newton. Grandson. 1840. 
Parlin, Elon D. Athens. Grandnephew. 1848. 

Shedd, George R. Tekonsha. Grandson. 1844. 

Vaughan, Mrs. Eva. Leroy. Granddaughter-in-law. 1845. 
Yorkey, Clarence. Shevidan. Great grandson-in-law. 1835. 


CASS 


Copley, Earl. Volinia. Great-grandson. 1849. 
Jones, Warner D. Penn. Grandson. 1836. 
Powell, Ada. Porter. Granddaughter. 1838. 


CLINTON 


Cobb, Andrew W. and E, Jean. Duplain. Great-grandnephew. 1844. 
Simmons, William C. and Milton D. Ovid. Great-grandsons. 1836. 
Whitlock, Earl O. and Emma. Greenbush. Grandson. 1841. 


EATON 


Redfield, Henry A. Windsor. Grandson. 1839. 
Strange, John B. Oneida. Grandson. 1837. 


GENESEE 


Ferguson, Cornelia and Charles C. Clayton. Great-granddaughter. 1836. 
Fields, Jacob. Argentine. Great-grandson. 1837. 
pee Robert R. Mundy. Great-grandson. 1834. 
ahring, Caleb L. Argentine. Grandson. 1846. 
Marshall, Bertha Curtis. Genesee. Granddaughter. 1834. 
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HILLSDALE 


Benson, William H. and Herbert G. Moscow. Great-grandsons. 1835. 
Kellogg, Lida M. Reading. Granddaughter-in-law. 1838. 

Pierce, Clark M. Moscow. Great-grandson. 1835. 

Post, James I. and Linnie E. Adams. Grandchildren. 1846. 


INGHAM 


Annis, Grace Tuttle. Leslie. Granddaughter. 1838. 

Lovejoy, William H. Locke. Grandson. 1847. 

— Robert H., Helen and Georgianna. Stockbridge. Great-grandson. 
Robb, Alice Wilson. Delhi. Granddaughter. 1839. 

Robb, Carl and Marion O. Delhi. Great-grandson. 1839. 


IONIA 


Beattie, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin. Keene. Son. 1847. 
Holcomb, Dey E. Easton. Grandnephew. 1846. 

Hoyt, Arthur. Orleans. Grandson. 1839. 

Mosser, Mrs. Will H. Portland. Daughter-in-law. 1846. 
Northrop, Adelbert. Sebewa. Grandson. 1847. 

Powell, Stanley M. Ronald. Great-grandson. 1842. 

Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. Alvin W. Otisco. Grandson. 1841. 
Snow, Bert R. Otisco. Grandson. 1848. 

Stone, Bert. Ionia. Grandson. 1846. 

Tyler, Veryl and Florence S. Orange. Great-grandson. 1837. 


JACKSON 
_—, William B. and Lucile Randall. Columbia. Great-granddaughter. 


Austin, Nellie. Springport. Granddaughter. 1845. 

Bush, Nettie. Tompkins. Granddaughter. 1837. 

Cowing, A. W. Henrietta. Great-grandson. 1842. 

French, Frank L. Spring Arbor. Grandson. 1849. 
Goldsmith, Philip V. Summit. Grandson. 1848. 

Haley, James and Sadie. Henrietta. Grandchildren. 1848. 
Harr, Paulina. Waterloo. Granddaughter-in-law. 1844. 
Lantis, Benjamin. Waterloo. Grandson. 1837. 

Tate, George W. and John. Napoleon. Grandson. 1843. 
Vrooman, Vera. Summit. Great-granddaughter-in-law. 1837. 


KALAMAZOO 


Delano, Orlyn J. Cooper. Son. 1843. 
Mead, Adelbert and Maude. Wakeshma. Grandson. 1848. 


KENT 


Carpenter, Lorenzo D. Plainfield. Grandson. 1848. 

Garlick, Nellie Fuller. Courtland. Daughter. 1848. 

Hill, Lloyd R. Alpine. Great-grandson. 1843. 

Robbins, B. I. and Lulu Mae Edison. Walker. Granddaughter. 1841. 
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LAPEER 


Haynes, Alden D. Dryden. Great-grandson. 1838. 
LeValley, James L. Marathon. Grandson. 1837. 
Miller, Florence Cooley. Dryden. Niece. 1836. 
Tripp, Glenn. Lapeer. Grandson. 1839. 


LENAWEE 


Baker, Norton. Adrian. Grandson. 1835. 

Bryan, Wallace G. Raisin. Great-grandson. 1832. 

Grattan, Hurlan J., Myra E. and M. Christine. Hudson. Grandson and 
great-granddaughters. 1838. 

Howell, Joseph E. and Mary B. and Idamaude Howell Tingley. Macon. 
Great-grandchildren and granddaughter-in-law. 1831. 

ae Chester J. and Mrs. Everett G. Bird. Fairfield. Great-grandchildren. 


Pawson, Ernest Seymour. Franklin. Grandson. 1840. 

Rhoads, William J. and Ellen E. Day. Dover. Grandson-in-law and great- 
granddaughter. 1837. 

Tripp, Isabelle. Franklin. Great-granddaughter. 1836. 

Yaeger, William H. and Ethel B. Adrian. Great-great-granddaughter. 1833. 


LIVINGSTON 
Gage, Jarvis L. and Nina M. Greenoak. Grandchildren. 1835. 


MACOMB 


Couch, Harriette Stone. Washington. Great-granddaughter. 1822. 
Frazho, Maggie. Lake. Granddaughter-in-law. 1841. 
Thorington, Cassius W. Washington. Grandson. 1831. 


MONROE 


Baumann, Fred C. Frenchtown. Grandson. 1845. 

Doty, Elsie R. Raisinville. Granddaughter-in-law. 1837. 
Fischer, Roy A. and Laura. Raisinville. Granddaughter. 1840. 
Graber, G. Carl and Arletta. Bedford. Grandson. 1835. 
Hawley, Frank. Ash. Great-great-grandson. 1848. 

Hoffman, William B. Exeter. Grandson. 1847. 

Janney, William Penn. Bedford. Great-great-grandson. 1848. 
Rankin, Myron. Dundee. Grandson. 1833. 


OAKLAND 


Bogart, LaRue N. and Floy M. Novi. Grandson. 1848. 

Carpenter, Ella, Byron, and Clarence; E. Gladys Andrews; and Mary Helen 
Griggs. Orion. Great-grandchildren. 1842. 

Chamberlain, Grant and Julia. Oakland. Great-grandson. 1849. 

Field, Leonard. Commerce. Great-great-grandson. 1833. 

King, Percy C. and Grace E. Waterford. Great-great-granddaughter. 1831. 

Mendham, Mary B. Commerce and Milford. Granddaughter-in-law. 1836. 


Skinner, Florence Truax and Marjorie Truax Baird. Brandon. Great-grand- 
daughters. 1835. 
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Sowles, Frank and Bertha. Addison. Grandson. 1837. 

Steele, Frank N. and Bertha C. Farmington. Grandson. 1824. 

Trask, Iva Sowle. Addison. Great-granddaughter. 1837. 

Van Hoosen, Dr. Bertha and Alice and Sarah Van Hoosen Jones. Avon. 
Great-granddaughters. 1823. 


SAGINAW 


Isbell, G. Louis and Bernice Porter. Tittabawassee. Granddaughter. 1841. 
Porter, H D. and Mariette D. Tittabawassee. Grandson. 1841. 
Waldron, Edward Chapman. Chesaning. Grandson. 1841. 


ST. CLAIR 
Atkins, Burt C. Clyde. Grandson. 1835. 


ST. JOSEPH 


Cade, Jay R. and Ellen M. Sherman. Great-grandson. 1841. 
— oe F. and Margaret Hetherington. Florence. Granddaughter. 


SHIAWASSEE 
Warren, George F. Middlebury. Grandson. 1837. 


TUSCOLA 
Hart, Raymond. Tuscola. Great-grandson. 1842. 


VAN BUREN 
Dowd, Arthur J. Hartford. Grandson. 1842. 


WASHTENAW 


Campbell, Jennings. Augusta. Grandson. 1842. 

Elliott, George Peters. Ypsilanti. Great-grandson. 1847. 

Gorton, Leland E. Ypsilanti. Great-grandson. 1831. 

Grant, Helen Matteson. Ann Arbor. Great-great-granddaughter. 1824. 
Hewens, Clinton J. Augusta. Grandson. 1835. 

Mull, Nelson and Edith. Augusta. Great-great-granddaughter. 1831. 
Pearce, Harvey Glenn and Emma Buhl. Dexter. Great-grandson. 1835. 


WAYNE 
Kimble, Mary Hough and Edward C. Hough. Canton. Grandchildren. 1826. 


Governor G. Mennen WILiiaMs on Juty 7, 1950, appointed 
Dr. Lewis G. Vander Velde to the Michigan Historical Commission 
for the term expiring May 21, 1956, succeeding Dr. James O. Knauss. 
Dr. Vander Velde is chairman of the department of history at the 
University of Michigan and director of the Michigan Historical Col- 
lections. He is a member of the Historical Society of Michigan and 
for three years has served on the Historical Commission’s committee 
investigating the records situation in Michigan. Dr. Vander Velde 
was co-author in 1948 of Michigan and the Cleveland Era: Sketches 
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of University of Michigan Staff Members and Alumni Who Served 
the Cleveland Administrations, 1885-89, 1893-97. 


ONE HUNDRED PEOPLE, ATTENDING THE DINNER SESSION of the 
Historical Society of Michigan’s local history conference in Marquette, 
May 27, heard Dr. Earl C. Beck tell fascinating stories of “Lumberjack 
Lore.” Dr. Beck, guest speaker for the dinner session, is chairman 
of the department of English at Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion. He quoted some of the savory exploits of “Silver Jack,” the 
“fightingest” lumberjack in Michigan which he had described in 
his latest book, Lore of the Lumberjack. 

The conference had opened that morning with registration at the 
library of the Marquette County Historical Society which served as 
host for the conference. Visitors to the conference had an opportunity 
to examine the excellent library and museum building owned by it. 

The afternoon session, presided over by Robert Richards, president 
of the Marquette County Historical Society, was opened with reports 
of the Upper Peninsula historical societies. 

Frank Bender, president of the Delta County Historical Society, 
reported that it holds nine or more meetings each year in various 
historical spots in the county. These meetings are picnics if the weather 
permits. This type of meeting, he feels, keeps the society’s enthusiasm 
high and helps increase membership. 

Fred Rodiger, reporting for the Chippewa Historical Society, said 
that the society has been very active in the past year. The society 
has restored the John Johnston house at Sault Ste. Marie and is 
helping with plans to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of 
the opening of the Soo Locks in 1955. 

Ivar Maki and Mrs. John Harmanmaa reported for the Finnish 
Historical Society. That society has been in existence since 1948. 
At present it is attempting to get family histories of as many Finnish 
people as possible for future reference. 

Irving Edwards reported for the Keweenaw Historical Society which 
embraces the counties of Keweenaw, Houghton, Baraga, and Ontona- 
gon. Mr. Edwards described the documents, letters, and other manu- 
script material which the society has collected over its forty years of 
existence and which is available for research purposes. 
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Mrs. Carroll Paul reported for the Marquette County Historical 
Society. She told of the society's formation in 1917 by several inter- 
ested residents who contributed books and exhibits. It soon outgrew 
its quarters in the Peter White Library and was moved next door. 

Dr. Lewis Beeson, secretary of the Historical Society of Michigan 
and the Michigan Historical Commission; Dr. Rolland H. Maybee, 
president of the Historical Society of Michigan; and Dr. James O. 
Knauss, president of the Michigan Historical Commission, spoke 
briefly on the activities of their groups, their publications, and what 
they could do to aid local historical societies. Dr. Beeson in summariz- 
ing the afternoon session said: “Small groups throughout the state 
should keep looking forward to the future. Ultimately an Upper 
Peninsula association could be formed and later it could be expanded 
into a Lake Superior group.” Everyone present at the local history 
conference was extended a cordial invitation to attend the annual 
convention of the Historical Society of Michigan in Dearborn, October 
12, 13, and 14. 


THE SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Historical Society 
of Michigan will be held in Dearborn, October 12-14. This year’s 
convention has been planned to coincide with Dearborn’s three-day 
historical celebration which will be climaxed Saturday afternoon, 
October 14, with the Dearborn Cavalcade and the dedication of the 
Dearborn Historical Museum. 

Thursday evening, October 12, the members of the Michigan His- 
torical Commission and the trustees of the Historical Society of Mich- 
igan will hold a joint dinner meeting. Friday morning will be regis- 
tration at the Dearborn Inn. Friday noon the members of the society 
will meet jointly with the Dearborn Historical Society for lunch. Dr. 
Abraham Feldman, curator of the Dearborn Historical Museum, will 
speak. The annual meeting of the society will be held at 3:00 p.m. 
followed by a meeting of the trustees for the election of officers. 
Friday night the Ford Motor Company has invited the members of 
the historical society to be their guests at a complimentary dinner in 
the Ford administration building. After dinner the Ford Company 
will take the members to the Ford Rotunda to see their film entitled 
“The Human Bridge.” From there they will be taken to the River 
Rouge plant for a specially guided tour of the plant properties. 
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Saturday noon a joint luncheon has been planned with the Detroit 
Metropolitan Social Studies Club. In the afternoon the Dearborn 
people will present the long-awaited Cavalcade and dedicate the 
Dearborn Historical Museum. The annual dinner on Saturday night 
will be held in the ballroom of the Dearborn Inn. The program has 
been planned to pay tribute to Henry Ford. The society will present 
to the Ford family and the Edison Institute a bronze plaque recogniz- 
ing Mr. Ford’s role as an industrial historian. 

All meetings and meals have been scheduled for the Dearborn Inn. 
A block of rooms has been reserved at the Hotel Fort Shelby for the 
members of the society at the suggestion of the Dearborn Chamber of 
Commerce who felt that Dearborn Inn would not have enough rooms 
available for its needs. For reservations write directly to the Hotel 
Fort Shelby, Detroit, requesting the type of accommodations you wish 
and stating that you are attending the convention of the Historical 
Society of Michigan in Dearborn. The September Newsletter will 
carry more program details, the schedule for meals, prices, etc., and a 
blank for you to return to this office making your reservations for meals. 


Tue CLevELAND Cuirrs Iron Company, the oldest and largest 
mining company on the Marquette Range, celebrated its centennial 
in Marquette, Negaunee, and Ishpeming, June 29 and 30. 

Tours of the Cleveland Cliffs mining properties, a centennial 
banquet, a picnic celebration for employees, and the publication of 
a history of the company were features of the centennial observ- 
ance. A centennial history, A Century of Iron and Men, written by 
Dr. Harlan Hatcher, vice-president of Ohio State University and 
well known historian, was placed on sale by its publishers simul- 
taneously with the centennial events in Marquette. Copies of the 
book were distributed free by the Cleveland Cliffs Company to all its 
employees. 

The appearance of a history of iron mining sponsored by the 
Cleveland Cliffs Company indicates that the company approached its 
centennial with an awareness of the historical importance of the 
event. This note persisted throughout the centennial celebration. 
The principal speaker at the centennial dinner in Marquette was 
Clarence N. Randall, formerly of Ishpeming and now president of 
Inland Steel Company. Mr. Randall reminisced about his early 
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experiences with the Cleveland Cliffs Company, stressed the important 
contributions to the company of Mr. Samuel Livingston Mather and 
his son, William Gwinn Mather, and indicated how important the 
contributions were that Cleveland Cliffs had made to industrial 
America. Although the company was celebrating its one hundredth 
anniversary, Mr. Randall pointed out that it had had but three 
presidents. 

Operations in the Cleveland Cliffs mine were suspended Friday 
afternoon so as to permit employees to attend the picnic in the winter 
sports area. Over 16,000 people were in attendance at the picnic. 
Features of this event were a mammoth caricature balloon parade, 
a speaking program, the awarding of prizes to high school essay 
winners, and a fireworks display. The principal speaker for the Friday 
evening occasion was the author and lecturer, Sherman Rogers, of 
Washington, D. C. 

One of the most valuable contributions to the centennial was made 
by the Mining Journal which issued a four section centennial edition, 
June 29. 

In addition to the many thousands from the Upper Peninsula 
who participated in the celebration, were representatives from the 
Cleveland Cliffs holdings in Minnesota and officers and directors from 
the Cleveland offices. Mr. Alexander C. Brown, president of the 
company; V. P. Geffine, vice-president; and other participants from 
Cleveland arrived at Marquette the morning of June 29 on the ore 
carriers, W. G. Mather and J. H. Sheadle of the Cleveland Cliffs 
Steamship Company fleet. Responsible for the centennial were 
Charles J. Stakel, general manager of the Cleveland Cliffs Michigan 
mines; and Walter F. Gries and Carl Brewer who were chairman and 
vice-chairman, respectively, of the general committee. Twenty other 
committees in addition to the general committee were appointed to 
handle the multitudinous details of the centennial program. 


Presiwent Harry S. TRUMAN HAS APPOINTED a federal commission 
of nine members to plan the observance of the centennial of the open- 
ing of the locks at Sault Ste. Marie in 1955. The men appointed to 
the commission are: Prentiss M. Brown, Herman A. Doerr, and 
William D. Cochran of Michigan; Julius H. Barnes and Thomas W. 
Walsh of Minnesota; James A. Corcoran and Herman Jesse of Wis- 
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consin; David E. Kaufman of Pennsylvania; and Lewis N. Rosenbaum 
of New York. The state commission, appointed by Governor G. 
Mennen Williams, has been engaged in preliminary plans for the 
centennial celebration for over a year. Chairman of the state com- 
mission is George A. Osborn, editor and publisher of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Evening News. Russell J. Boyle, editor and president of the 
Michigan Tradesman is vice-chairman and Carl G. Sedan of the 
Detroit Convention and Tourist Bureau is secretary of the commission. 
The other members of the commission are: Gene Alleman, Lewis 
Beeson, Prentiss M. Brown, Victor A. Knox, James T. Milliken, and 
Charles F. Platz. 


Wayne UNIVERSITY RECEIVED A PoRTRAIT of its namesake, Anthony 
Wayne, at ceremonies, April 25, in state hall. Arnold Livishenko, 
a Detroit artist, was commissioned by Simons-Michelson, a Detroit 
advertising firm, to do the painting. Livishenko did his portrait from 
a print of an engraving made from the only known picture of the 
general from real life. This was painted by a French artist in the 
- early part of 1796 and shows Wayne in the full uniform of a major 
general and wearing the medal of the Society of Cincinnati, an 


organization for Revolutionary War officers. 


A croup oF DETROITERS JOINED TOGETHER IN 1828 to form an 
historical society. This society invited its first president, Lewis Cass, 
territorial governor of Michigan, to deliver the first annual address. 
Cass’s lecture was published in September, 1829. More than one 
hundred years later the Detroit Historical Society established its 
annual lecture series and named it the Lewis Cass Lectureship. The 
first lecture in the series was presented by Dr. Stanley Pargellis. His 
lecture, on Father Gabriel Richard, was in honor of the sesquicenten- 
nial of Father Richard’s arrival at Detroit. This year on April 17, 
Dr. Raymond C. Miller, chairman of the department of history of 
Wayne University, delivered the Cass lecture. It was entitled, “The 
Importance of Being Earnest.” The lecture delivered by Dr. Pargellis 
has just been published in pamphlet form by the Detroit Historical 
Society. 


THE MAIN MAST OF THE U.S.S. Michigan was dedicated, June 30, 
at the Fairport Harbor Historical Museum as a lasting tribute to the 
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memory of that gallant ship that was scrapped last summer at Erie, 
Pennsylvania. Congresswoman Frances Bolton spoke at the event. At 
the time the main mast was salvaged many of the bolts, studs, and 
spikes were also saved. ‘These have been forged by the Erie Foundry 
Company into attractive letter openers. The ship’s name is inscribed 
in white letters on the enameled black background of each blade. 
People wishing to obtain one of these mementos of the ship should 
contact Herbert R. Spencer, the Erie Enameling Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 


Tue Georce Avg Society oF Micuican was formed recently. The 
society’s objective is “to encourage the reading and discussion of Ade’s 
books and to uphold, in our small way, the principles of which Ade is 
so eminent a representative. With George Ade, we believe in certain 
American traits which appear to be sinking into desuetude: humorous 
criticism, freedom of opinion, political decency, sensible education, a 
moral basis for life and literature. With Ade, we dislike humbuggery, 
pedantry, unscrupulous power, and a variety of errors. We think that 
Ade, and his fables illustrate a spirit which needs revival generally in 
the United States and particularly in the Lake States and the Middle 
West which Ade knew so well.” The society plans to publish a 
monthly bulletin, The Ade Review, to be distributed to members and 
friends of the society. Membership is open to any man upon invitation 
from a member unless objection to his application be raised by an officer 
of the society. Annual dues are one dollar. Applications for member- 
ship and other correspondence should be addressed to the secretary, 
Russell Kirk, department of the history of civilization, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. 


WINNERS OF THE WHITTAKER HISTORY AWARD FOR 1950 were 
among the students honored at Wayne University’s honors convoca- 
tion in June. First prize of $75 went to Harry Dahlheimer for his 
History of the Mechanics Educational Society of America in Detroit. 
Second prize of $25 was presented to Andrew Renfrew for his study 
of the Lake Erie Conspiracy during the Civil War. Three years ago 
Dr. Alfred H. Whittaker, prominent Detroit surgeon, established a 
prize of $100 to be awarded annually to the Wayne University student 
writing the best study on Detroit or Michigan history or a related 
topic. The prize money was to be divided as the history department 
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saw fit. The first two years the prize money was given to single 
winners. The winner in 1948 was Sheridan Teal. His study was of 
the Michigan Central, 1832-1846. In 1949 John Parker won the 
award for his study of the Packard Motor Company, 1899-1929. 


Mrs. THeima R. Yates anp Miss Mary E. GREENMAN were co- 
winners of the 1949 Jo Stafford Prize in American Folklore. Mrs. 
Yates’ winning entry was a collection of unwritten negro folk songs 
made as a class assignment under Dr. Thelma Jones at Wayne 
University. Miss Greenman shared the 1949 award with her collection 
of folklore made in Lansing and East Lansing as a class assignment 
in Dr. Richard M. Dorson’s class in American folklore at Michigan 
State College. 

Miss Stafford, the well-known movie and radio star, established 
this award in 1948 as a result of her interest in the materials in the 
field of American folklore. The contest is open to graduate and 
undergraduate students enrolled in American universities for the best 
collection of American folklore gathered from primary sources, written 
’ up in publishable form, and submitted as a piece of original research. 


Tue Atconguin Cxus held its May 5 meeting at 6:30 p.m. at its 
regular meeting place, the Norton Palmer Hotel, Windsor. W. Edgar 
Wallace, whose family has been in the lumber trade on the Ottawa 
River for almost one hundred years, read a paper on “Lumbering on 
the Ottawa River.” 


Tue Curprewa Hisroricat Society, the largest society on the 
Upper Peninsula and one of the most active in the state, is engaged in 
a money raising campaign for $5,000 to be used to enlarge and remodel 
its headquarters building. The drive is headed by the society’s sec- 
retary, Mr. Fred Rodiger. Mr. Rodiger reports that the halfway point 
in the fund raising campaign has been reached and hopes that the 
building may be underway within a few months. Mrs. Chase S. 
Osborn has presented the second edition of two hundred copies of her 
book of verse, Balsam Boughs, to the Chippewa Society. The proceeds 
from its sale are to benefit the building fund. 


On Ocroser 14 THE PEOPLE OF Dzarsorn will dedicate their 
historical museum, the more than one hundred year old arsenal build- 
ing located at Monroe and Michigan avenues. The entire celebration 
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will cover a three-day period. All events are pointed toward the Caval- 
cade of Dearborn on October 14. The Cavalcade will dramatically 
depict the highlights of Dearborn’s development from Indian days to 
the present. This colorful story of Dearborn will be told making use 
of narration; military bands; different types of transportation, from the 
Indian on foot, the covered wagon, to the latest models of modern 
machines; dance groups; and drama groups. Alex Pilch is general 
chairman of the Cavalcade committee. Other members of the commit- 
tee are Floyd L. Haight, Iris M. Becker, Abraham Feldman, Henry D. 
Schubert, and Robert Larsen. The annual convention of the Historical 
Society of Michigan, October 12-14, has been scheduled so that it will 
form a part of the Dearborn celebration. 


Tue Katamazoo County Historica Society held its second 
annual meeting and election of officers, May 1, at 8:00 p.m. in the 
People’s Church. Dr. Arnold Mulder, chairman of the department of 
English of Kalamazoo College, delivered the annual meeting address. 
He chose as his topic, “Michigan’s Writing Men.” Dr. Mulder is the 
well-known author of Americans from Holland. 


Dr. James O. Knauss, HEAD OF THE HISTORY DEPARTMENT of West- 
ern Michigan College of Education, spoke on “Michigan History and 
the Michigan Historical Commission,” April 25, at 8:00 p.m. in the 
Grand Haven city hall. Dr. Knauss spoke on the invitation of the 
Grand Haven Historical Commission. The lecture was open to the 
public. The commission extended special invitations to service groups 
in the community, teachers, and school children. Early this year the 
historical commission was established. It is made up of five members 
appointed by the mayor. They are: Henry B. Bolt, chairman; Mrs. 
George Swart; Miss Esther Dean Nuland; Mrs. Abigail H. Bos; and 
Peter J. Rycenga. One of the objectives adopted by the commission 
is to “stimulate community interest in the common heritage and tradi- 
tion of by-gone days.” 


Tue Marine Historicat Society oF Detrorr held its sixth annual 
dinner, April 26, at the Edison Boat Club. Harry C. Brockel, munici- 
pal port commissioner of Milwaukee, was the speaker of the evening. 
He chose for his topic, “The History of Ocean Shipping on the Great 
Lakes.” Mr. Brockel is one of the best informed men in the country 
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on port operations, package freighting by ship, and foreign trade. His 
efforts during the past ten years have provided for Milwaukee a 
splendid harbor setup, and the largest volume of foreign tonnage of 
any Great Lakes Port. The majority of the foreign ships that pass or 
stop at Detroit are on their way to or from Milwaukee. June 3 the 
society held its final meeting of the season jointly with the Algonquin 
Club at the Fort Malden Museum, Amherstburg. A. D. R. Fraser of 
Windsor, an active member of both groups, spoke on “The Construc- 
tion of the Livingston Channel.” 


Frank B. WooprorD, EDITORIAL WRITER for the Detroit Free Press, 
was the guest speaker at the eleventh annual dinner meeting of the 
Monroe County Historical Society, April 12, at 6:30 p.m. in St. Paul’s 
Methodist Church. Mr. Woodford’s topic was “Lewis Cass and the 
Search for the Sources of the Mississippi.” He took the members of 
the society along the route of Cass’ expedition, by canoe from Detroit, 
through Lake St. Clair, Lake Huron, Lake Superior, up the St. Louis 
River to Cass Lake; back by portage and canoe across Minnesota to 
the Fox River and on to Green Bay. Cass continued on to Chicago 


and returned to Detroit on horseback. As a result of his reports Wis- 
consin and Minnesota were opened to the pioneers. The tales he 
brought back form the basis for the Hiawatha story and Cass’ study of 
the Indians proved of great value in later dealings with them. Mr. 
Woodford is the author of Lewis Cass: The Last Jeffersonian to be 
published by the Rutgers University Press this fall. 


THE HISTORICAL ROOM OF THE Sacinaw Museum has recently 
reopened with an exhibition of lumbering days in Saginaw. Milton 
Williams’ miniature lumber camp forms part of the exhibit. Seventy- 
eight year old Mr. Williams of Montrose built the camp from memory 
of a Saginaw County camp in which he worked years ago. His camp 
is complete with sawmill, a moving log carriage, chuck house, cook 
shanty, blacksmith shop and stable. It took Mr. Williams three years 
to carve the more than twenty lumberjacks, seven teams of horses, 
mules, and oxen included in the exhibit. Mr. Williams made a back- 
drop for his logging camp by painting a scene of pine covered hills in 
winter on white oil cloth. The exhibit has won blue ribbons at the 
Saginaw and Arizona State fairs. 
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Tue Monros Evening News printed an anniversary supplement 
to its issue for June 24, 1950, to mark its completion of one hundred 
and twenty-five years of continuous newspaper history in Monroe. 
This twenty-page supplement is a tribute by the staff of the Evening 
News to the pioneer editor, Edward D. Ellis. It tells of the services 
performed by the newspaper today and pictures each member of the 
staff at work. 


‘THE RESEARCH Division of the Michigan Department of Economic 
Development now has available for distribution the second issue of 
its Bibliography of Michigan’s Economy covering the period from 
July to December, 1949. “In carrying out the work of the Michigan 
Department of Economic Development it is necessary to examine 
material dealing with many aspects of Michigan’s economy. This 
bibliography, therefore, is largely a by-product of this activity. It 
appears that many of the requests received for information about our 
state can best be served by providing a list of source materials.” The 
bibliography is topically arranged. 


WHuy Do HISTORIANS FAIL TO REACH THE “LARGER AUDIENCE,” people 
who are not historians? Bernard DeVoto in the April issue of Harper’s 
Magazine searchingly analyzes the failure of the professional to in- 
crease public knowledge of history. The historian by his training is 
handicapped in writing for the larger audience. Pressure caused by fear 
of being shown up by his peers may end by driving him to the smaller 
field, the less important subject, where he can do all the work. So 
“instead of reinterpreting a whole sequence of history or shining a 
bright light into areas that had always been dark, he writes a handful 
of monographs which clear up a lot of small matters in small fragments 
of a great field. His training has instilled within him a repugnance for 
error. He checks and double checks his facts for the professional vision 
is trained to be microscopic. But the larger audience will never notice 
a small error or two.” What it wants is history “in the round, not frag- 
mented, the whole story, not parts of it, personalities recreated, events 
dramatized, the sweep and consequence made clear.” A first step 
toward writing history for the larger audience is to encourage rather 
than to penalize the history it wants—to make it as respectable in the 
profession as it is to the public. 





Reviews of Books 


Crusaders for American Liberalism. By Louis Filler. CYellow Springs, 
Ohio, The Antioch Press, 1950. [xvi], 422 p. Illustrations, bibliog- 
raphy and index. $4.00.) 


Louis Filler’s study of the muckrakers first appeared in 1939. It is still 
an excellent book, and its reappearance, with a new introduction, is a 
welcome one. Its aim is, first, to examine the scope of reform during the 
first two decades of the twentieth century and make clear its vitalizing prin- 
ciple, that is, the redirection of democracy by a renewal of faith in the 
democratic process. Secondly, the volume attempts to analyze the nature 
of these reform movements, explain their aims, and evaluate their final 
successes and failures. 

Theodore Roosevelt, in an angry speech directed at some reform jour- 
nalists who in his opinion had gone too far in exposing the seamier side of 
democracy, first used the name “muckraker” in 1906. However, the jour- 
nalistic exposé was not a new thing, for four years earlier Ida M. Tarbell, 
writing for McClure’s, had begun her pioneer study of Standard Oil and 
‘Lincoln Steffens had published his analysis of shabby politics in St. Louis. 
After them no corporation or political boss was safe from the searchlight of 
investigation. Railroads, packing houses, insurance companies, banks, food 
and drug firms, the courts, legislatures, newspapers, even Congress itself, 
all were probed by shrewd reporters who dutifully recorded the facts in 
the press. The movement produced, besides Steffens and Tarbell, a group 
of writers such as Charles Edward Russell, David Graham Phillips, Upton 
Sinclair, Theodore Lawson, Ray Stannard Baker, all of whom contributed 
something to the reform movements that characterized the period and 
which culminated in the Wilson administration. Eventually muckraking 
wore itself out in sensationalism, but in the brief time of its existence it 
accomplished a great deal toward political, social, and economic reform by 
focusing the attention of the nation on its own shortcomings and injustices. 

Muckraking was but one manifestation, and an important one, of the 
wave of progressivism that swept the early twentieth century and which 
produced Theodore Roosevelt, La Follette, Wilson, and others like them. 
As Filler points out, democracy after 1900 seemed not to be working out 
as it was planned, the great American dream of equality and opportunity 
seemed to be fading under the impact of industrialism, cynicism, and dis- 
illusionment. The “tycoon” and the “boss,” some believed, ran the nation 
as they pleased for their benefit, and the muckraker, by exposing their aims 
and methods, shocked the nation out of its complacency, expressing the 
popular will and answering a public need. They were all believers in 
democracy as well as critics of it, willing to fight for the cause of clean 
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government and fair play in business. As the author suggests in his new 
introduction, we might do well today to remember their example and to 
recapture some of their clear-eyed, militant, and sincere spirit. 

Michigan State College Russex B. Nrz 


A Man from South Dakota. By George S. Reeves. (New York, E. P. 
Dutton and Company, Incorporated, 1950. 258 p. Map. $3.00.) 


That a book with such a regional title should be of interest to Michigan 
readers may seem unlikely until the story of how it come to be written 
is learned. The author, George S. Reeves, a native of South Dakota and 
co-owner of a sheep ranch at the edge of the Black Hills, came to Michigan 
in 1923 to enroll as a premedic at the University of Michigan. 

Letters, rather than the scalpel, attracted his interest on the campus and 
he fell under the spell of Roy W. Cowden of the English Department. He 
graduated with an A.B. in 1926 and went home to the ranch convinced 
he was destined to be a writer. 

The hard realities of nature, as manifest by the Dust Bowl years; of 
economics, as personified by depression; and of political science, as exem- 
plified by the Farm Board, United States Department of Agriculture, Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, Works Progress Administration, soil 
conservation, price control and so on, quickly absorbed the budding author’s 
energies in a battle for existence. 

The book is a personal account, broadened by its sharing of the experi- 
ence of all agriculturists through drouth, depression, bureaucracy, and war, 
of a rancher who tried to apply a college degree in letters to producing 
sheep. A determined philosophy of individualism permeates the autobiog- 
raphy, lightened by humorous and tragic glimpses of life on the still rugged 
plains. “This,” writes Reeves, “is the lovable and hateful soil into which 
the hopes of many men have vanished, and upon which their hope 
survives.” 

A brief respite in ranch chores, and an opportunity to enter a publisher's 
prize contest, brought Reeves back to Michigan in 1940 to carry out the 
ambition to write of his student days. He found living quarters in Monroe 
and wrote under the personal guidance of Cowden. Here in Michigan 
A Man from South Dakota took shape. Before it was in publishable form, 
the war intervened and Reeves renewed his struggle with the elements to 
produce food from the soil of South Dakota. 

In the fall of 1948 Reeves re-entered the University of Michigan as a 
graduate student. Under Cowden, now in charge of the Avery Hopwood 
Contest, he revised his autobiography and entered it in the non-fiction 
class. The judges unanimously awarded it first prize in June, 1949. Now 
a permanent resident of Ann Arbor, having sold the “lovable and hateful 
soil,” Reeves is finishing his first novel. “I wish to recognize the debt I owe 
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to Professor Cowden,” Reeves writes in an author’s note ending the auto- 
biography, “who for twenty-four years has nourished in me the belief that 
the expression of truth is worthy of labor and sacrifice.” 

Anyone who has ever lived on a farm, or wanted to plant roots in the 
soil, will find A Man from South Dakota a moving and graphic narrative. 
And Michigan welcomes a new and adopted talent from which much can 
be expected in the relatively untilled field of genuine Americana. 


Monroe Evening News Kart F, ZEISLER 


The Custer Story. Edited by Marguerite Merington (New York, The 
Devin-Adair Company, 1950. 330 p. Illustrations. $5.00) 


Undoubtedly no Michigan man has had more books and articles written 
about him than has Monroe’s General George Armstrong Custer. 

Custerphobe and Custerphile alike will find much meat to digest in Miss 
Merington’s revealing Custer Story. Herein are contained the personal 
letters of General Custer and his wife Elizabeth Bacon in chronological 
order. They are pleasantly and effectively tied together with the editor’s 
comments based on an intense historical study of the period and places 
involved. 

A brigadier-general at twenty-three, Custer’s experiences in the Civil 

“War; his postwar difficulties in Kentucky, Louisiana, and Texas; the Indian 
victories in Dakota and Indian Territory; the Battle of the Little Big Horn; 
all are covered in the rich eloquence of their personal letters. Filled with 
firsthand anecdotes of Lincoln, Sheridan, Sherman, Grant, McClellan, 
and Johnson, the letters furnish a rare insight into the political undertones 
of that period. 

The reaction of members of the Custer family to the Custer Story has 
been variable. Miss Clarabel Custer Vivian, the only living niece of 
General Custer, when asked her opinion replied, “I wouldn’t want my 
letters published for everyone to read.” Her brother James Custer, the 
General’s only living nephew, said it didn’t matter to him one way or the 
other; whereas his daughter Margaret Custer stated, “I enjoyed the book 
immensely and think it says nothing that should be left unsaid.” 

There was some controversy over Miss Merington’s statement (page 3) 
that the Custers were of English origin. Upon being interviewed, six of 
the Custer family in Monroe and Roy Kirkpatrick (lineage of General 
Custer’s mother’s offspring by her first marriage) of Ann Arbor all said 
they had accepted the family story of their Germanic origin. This is further 
substantiated in a published genealogy of the Custer clan. Miss Merington 
in a personal communication to this reviewer tells of her correspondence 
with the Orkney Island folks that claim kinship. 

The Custer Story emphasizes anew the formative influences Michigan 
and Monroe wielded on George Armstrong and Elizabeth Bacon Custer. 
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It particularly reveals the close family ties of the Custers and the Bacons, 
pioneer settlers in southeastern Michigan. Many of the letters, which 
came to Miss Merington directly from Mrs. Custer, whom she long served 
as literary and personal secretary, have never been published. The book 
thus serves as a rich new source of Custer material. 


Monroe County Historical Society Lawrence A. Frost 


St. Ignace: Canadian Altar of Martyrdom. By William Sherwood Fox. 
(Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, Limited, 1949. [xviii], 174 p. 
Illustrations and index. $3.00.) 


Etienne Brilé: Immortal Scoundrel. By J. Herbert Cranston. (Toronto 
Ryerson Press, 1949. [xvi], 144 p. Illustrations and bibliography. 
$3.00.) 


Recent popular interest in the Canadian Jesuit martyrs has been forti- 
fied by dramatic extensions of knowledge in Huronia, the area of the 
Jesuit missions between Lakes Huron and Simcoe in Ontario. This has 
been particularly true at the headquarters of the mission at Fort Ste. Marie 
near Midland. But there were no martyrdoms at Ste. Marie and the scene 
of the last agonies of St. Jean de Brébeuf and St. Gabriel Lalemant has been 
the object of search by both pilgrims and scholars. 

Dr. William Sherwood Fox, a lifelong classicist and trained and experi- 
enced archaeologist, now tells the story of this successful search. The Huron 
frontier post of St. Ignace, still incompleted, was seized by the Iroquois 
on the morning of March 16, 1649, as was also St. Louis on the next 
stream west. Here the two fathers were seized in the midst of the massacre 
while busy baptising and absolving and were dragged back to St. Ignace for 
their tortured death. 

The site seems to be no longer in doubt. Two keen and informed 
observers, Alphonse Arpin and Thomas George Connon, now both dead, 
first put searchers intelligently on the right trail. Dr. Fox himself con- 
tributed of his own knowledge, the late W. J. Wintemberg of the National 
Museum of Canada first applied the skeptical tests of the trained archae- 
ologists, and the genius of Wilfrid Jury, curator of the Museum of 
Indian Archaeology at Dr. Fox’s old university, Western Ontario, laid the 
story open for us on the ground. 

This ground is not only sacred to Christian and patriotic Canadians, 
it is of peculiar value to the historian, for here can now be studied the 
constructive contacts of European and savage in cooperation, and here 
alone in northeastern America were the Europeans and savages in sympa- 
thetic cooperation for a considerable period of time, officially supported. 

The story is well rounded and told somewhat leisurely and the precise 
information and the reasoned argument flow lucidly into the reader’s mind. 
The maps, charts and illustrations (quite new for St. Ignace) augment the 
written story and clarify it. The type and format are most pleasing, and 
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the poet-author of Brébeuf and His Brethren, Dr. E. J. Pratt, provides a 
foreword. There is a thorough bibliography and a full and accurate index. 

The smaller first half of the book tells, as far as is pertinent, the story 
of the mission which became exclusively Jesuit in 1625. The second half 
records for the first time the full story of the search and the findings at 
St. Ignace. Mr. Jury’s argument that the site was efficiently located for 
defense has been confirmed since Dr. Fox first wrote by the comments 
of no less a soldier than Field Marshal Lord Alexander of Tunis when, 
as governor-general of Canada, he visited the site a year ago. 

There are a few criticisms of minutiae. I think Dr. Fox might himself 
now speak more confidently of the first house put up at Ste. Marie 
(page 26); Mr. Jury does. The Society of Jesus was not expelled from 
Canada in 1773 (page 70); the Society lost its lands at the Conquest and 
was suppressed by the Pope in 1773; Dr. Fox calls a “chart” what old 
soldiers know as a “map” (note 9, page 163). There is a slip in the 
spelling of Dr. Pratt’s book on page xi. Some readers familiar with the 
country may take a little time to get used to the spellings “St. Marie,” 
“St. Michael,” and “St. John the Baptist.” This doesn’t really matter, but 
why not then call the book “St. Ignatius?” 

The story of Etienne Brilé is laid in much the same country but what 
a different yarn it is. Bralé was one of the toughest of Canadian fur 
rangers in the days of Champlain. Mr. Cranston’s slim book gives us all 
of Brilé’s story, not for the first time but for the first time compiled in 
one place. Mr. Cranston’s story has much more as well, for we do not 
know enough of Brilé for anyone to write 144 pages on him alone. The 
clear facts are supplemented by reasonable conjectures, although this 
reviewer would doubt one or two for military reasons. 

Why bother with this disreputable man? Historians have long known 
but have rarely noted that he was almost certainly the first European to 
see at least four of the Great Lakes, the first to paddle down the beautiful 
Susquehanna, indeed the first to tie together in our geographical knowledge 
the Great Lakes and the Delaware. Coarse and skillful, swinish and 
intrepid, treacherous and useful, his contribution to knowledge of Indian 
languages and Indian lore and Indian waterways may have been unique 
in his generation. But as he left no records, as he gives no evidence of 
any plan for his discoveries Cor his life), as his constant and perpetual 
objective was a wench and later drink, as his treachery was a byword that 
may well have caused his tortured death, there are limits to the “Immor- 
tality’ which Mr. Cranston would grant him, capital letter and all. But 
he was one of the first in virtues and vices of the race of coureurs de bois 
(a word on which the proof reader seems to have stumbled, pages 84 
and 92). 

The writing of the book is vivid, nervous, journalistic, always urging the 
reader forward through the short brittle chapters. But this style is some- 
times accompanied with literary clichés and hyperbole. To refer to Brilé 
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as “Ontario’s first citizen” does not make much sense if the words carry 
their ordinary meanings. But the book is based on delving in the source 
material and shows evidence of loving application. It is regrettable that 
minute flaws so often take an undue and perhaps misleading amount of 
space in a review. Nonetheless here are a few. 

Mr. Cranston commendably uses contemporary descriptions but when 
these are unintelligible they should be amended or explained. He quotes 
the statement that the Richelieu was a league wide below Chambly 
(page 20); he. quotes “eighty leagues up the St. Lawrence from Quebec” 
which a reader presumes would take him opposite St. Lawrence County, 
New York, but in fact he is still below Three Rivers. On page 97, if 
“Sagard and Brilé slipped quietly away from the camp,” who were “the 
savages traveling with the two white men” in the third next sentence? 
The English king was short of funds in 1632 largely on account of an 
antiquated system of taxation and a serious price change; to say that “King 
Charles of England had run out of pocket money” is not very illuminating. 

The map in the book is of practically no value to the reader. It calls 
itself a map of the time of Jacques Cartier, which it is; why not a map 
of the time of Bralé, seventy-five years later, when the distribution of the 
Indian tribes was quite different? There are slips in spelling (Etchemin, 
pages 12 and 13; Dolbeau, page 680; the bay north of Canada is Hudson 
Bay, page 14). The French accents go on a rampage of their own. Brilé 
keeps his two, but Brébeuf has none, nor have Chaudiére (page 32) and 
Dr. Taché (page 1220), and pére and mére have the wrong ones, while 
the late M. Sulte acquires one incorrectly. Slack writing tells us in the 
same paragraph that Duval’s plot to murder Champlain was both “a bright 
idea” and “a dastardly plot.” The author of Lake Huron is Fred Landon 
not Frederick; and the more frequent and recent spelling for Teanastaiae 
is Téanastayé. 

The author quotes and cites Morris Bishop’s book on Champlain; but 
when he is making conjectures about Bralé’s route from Huronia to the 
Andaste (Conastoga)) country, he does not mention Bishop’s most recent 
guess that it was across eastern Lake Erie (Champlain, page 238). 

He explains but does not evade Brilé’s lustfulness, he excuses and 
does not deny his treason and treachery, and he makes an informed case 
for his positive contributions to knowledge, valuable for Church and 
trader alike. Bishop’s challenge “let any who wish rehabilitate the memory 
of this extraordinary discoverer” has been taken up effectively. Since Mr. 
Cranston finds the Huron system of trial marriage “a practical and 
commendable custom,” he naturally considers Champlain “puritanical.” 
Chastity in the bush has amazed many men besides the Hurons. 

At the end of the book is a horrible (because vivid and imaginative) 
and plausible fictional story of Brilé’s last day. It is well done, but why? 
There has been plenty of the dirt and gruesomeness pertinent to the 
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subject throughout the book. Maybe it is pour épater les boyscouts, who 
make a hero of Bralé in Pennsylvania. 

Physically the book is pleasing and easy to read but not elegant. There 
is real value in Mr. C. W. Jefferys’ cuts; these are not new but are informa- 
tive, although the author does not refer to them. 


University of Western Ontario H. M. Tuomas 


Auntie Kate: Her Journey through Ninety Years. By Katharine Garford 
Thomas. (Columbus, The Ohio History Press, 1949. 252 p. Illus- 
trations. $3.50.) 


Katharine Ruth Moody, called Kate, was born on Christmas, 1838, in 
Willoughby, Ohio. Although her parents returned to New England, and 
she was educated at Mt. Holyoke and Westfield Normal School and taught 
school in Massachusetts, Kate remained loyal to her native Buckeye state. 

In 1863 she took up permanent residence in Elyria, Ohio. Her marriage 
to William Smith, father of five children, occurred in 1871. She bore 
six children. The author of this biography is one of several grandnieces 
who grew up in Elyria near Auntie Kate. For eight years, when Kate 
was in her fifties, however, she and her husband lived in Washington 
Territory. The pioneering life did not suit them any more than similar 
life had suited Kate’s parents, and they too turned back east. With 
frequent visits to New England, Virginia, and California, Auntie Kate 
lived out her subsequent years in Elyria. Her life spanned nearly a century 
in time, and the breadth of America in space. Kate Moody Smith bore a 
woman’s part in a significant period of American history. 

In recording her reminiscences, her niece, Mrs. Thomas, has done a 
service to local history. And in publishing the record, the Ohio State Ar- 
chaeological and Historical Society fulfills one of its prime functions. The 
author is acquainted not only with the life history of her aunt, a typical 
Ohio woman, but with valuable background such as the story of Oberlin’s 
founding and the progress of educational opportunities for women. Read- 
ing the book has quickened my own interest in the region to the extent 
that I plan to visit Elyria the next time I drive to Cleveland. . 

We of Michigan read into this account parallels, as the reaction of the 
settlers to the depression of the late 1830’s, and again the common anxiety 
of the Civil War. Contrasts are also evident, especially in architecture 
and other indications of the progress of civilization. When neat white 
houses dotted fertile Ohio valleys and the lakeshore, interior Michigan 
was reported to be uninhabitable. Five years after Heman Ely had an 
elaborate home built in Elyria over the protests of Indians, Benjamin 
Woodruff ventured from Ohio and built a log cabin in Washtenaw County. 

The factual tale of Auntie Kate is simply written. Students who seek 
background for regional studies will find here such details as dimensions 
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and furnishings of rooms. Auntie Kate’s history is far from the distaff side, 
a rarity among biographies. Kate Smith should be a good antidote for 
the current over-sensational heroine. 

The type is clear; misprints are few and obvious; illustrations are clear 
and attractive. Any book worth printing, however, should be bound so 
firmly that pages do not fall out at the first handling, as happened with 
the review copy. This mishap makes me hesitate to recommend that 
libraries buy copies. 


Ann Arbor Fiorencg Wootssy Hazzarp 





Contributors 


Dr. Sidney Glazer is an associate professor of history at Wayne Univer- 
sity. He collaborated in 1948 with Dr. Milo M. Quaife in the writing of 
the Michigan history textbook, Michigan: From Primitive Wilderness to 
Industrial Commonwealth. 


Dr. Floyd A. Stilgenbauer is a professor of geography at Wayne Univer- 
sity. He received his doctorate from the University of Michigan in 1929. 
Dr. Stilgenbauer has done graduate work at the University of Chicago and 
field work in the southeastern United States and the Maritime Provinces 
of Canada. He is the author of numerous monographs on such topics as 
population, urban land utilization, urban expansion, and map projection; 
and has prepared a great number of maps and charts of Canada’s popula- 
tion, middle American population, world airlines, Detroit population, and 
the Huron-Clinton Metropolitan Authority, to mention only a few. 


Mr. Stephen P. Scherer, a graduate student at Wayne University, re- 
ceived his A. B. degree from that school in 1948. 


Robert C. Johnson is a graduate student of history at the University 
of Minnesota and a research associate of the Forest Products History 
Foundation. His article, “Logs for Saginaw: An Episode in Canadian- 
American Tariff Relations,” forms part of a chapter on the lumber tariff 
to be included in Lumbering in the Lake States, a forthcoming publication 
of the Forest Products History Foundation. 


Robert James Hybels concluded part one of his three part article on 
“The Lake Superior Copper Fever, 1841-47” with the bitter controversy 
for the possession of the Ontonagon Boulder and its eventual removal 
to the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D. C. Part one appeared 
in the June, 1950 issue of the magazine. In this issue Mr. Hybels con- 
tinues the fascinating story of the copper rush. Part two introduces the 
men who played the major roles in the copper story and describes the 
formation of the companies which were to mine the ore. Part three will 
appear in a forthcoming issue of Michigan History. 


Mr. Matt Lagerberg is a social studies teacher in the Alpena High 
School. He teaches, along with another teacher, a united course of world 
history and English for twelfth graders. The course begins each year with 
some seminar work in local and Michigan history. Each year this phase of 
the course has gone over with increasing interest. Mr. Lagerberg is a 
popular lecturer on domestic and world affairs for Alpena service clubs and 
has written a number of articles for Social Studies, School and Society, 
American School Board and The Clearing House. 
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The Rev. Thomas G. Brennan has been superintendent of schools for 
the Diocese of Saginaw since 1947. He is a graduate of the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C. and has done graduate work 
at the University of Michigan. 


Mr. Vernon L. Beal is a teaching fellow in the history department of 
the University of Michigan. The doctoral dissertation which he is prepar- 
ing will use the Chase S$. Osborn Papers, which have recently arrived at 
the Michigan Historical Collections from Little Duck Island, as its princi- 
pal source of evidence. Mr. Beal received his M.A. degree from Kent State 
University in 1947. 


Mr. S. Benjamin Harvey, who contributes a note to the history of Black 
Hawk in this issue of Michigan History, is a graduate of Hillsdale College. 
He served on the faculty of Benzonia College for several years and on that 
of Hillsdale College for nearly twenty years. For eleven years Mr. Harvey 
was in educational work in China, being employed by the Chinese govern- 
ment. At present he is a resident of Alma. 


Mrs. Eleanor Claus was born in Tipton and has lived all her life near 
the monument about which she writes. Mrs. Claus has in many capacities 
contributed to the collection of local history. She has served as historian 
for the Tecumseh chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
and of the Huguenot Society of Michigan. Mrs. Claus is at present presi- 


dent of the Lenawee County Historical Society. 


Jack Down is a member of the Veteran Motor Car Club of America, 
secretary-treasurer of the Lansing chapter, and owner of several old and 
interesting automobiles. He is at present working on an automotive history 
of Lansing, a part of which appeared in the half-century issue of the Lan- 
-_ State Journal. Mr. Down teaches industrial arts in the Holt High 
School. 
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Of Michigan History magazine published quarterly at Lansing, Mich- 
igan, for September, 1950. State of Michigan, County of Ingham, ss. 


Before me, a notary public, in and for the state and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Lewis Beeson, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of the Michigan History 
magazine and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933 and 
July 2, 1946, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 


_ 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher and editor are: 
publisher, Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing, Michigan; editor, 
Lewis Beeson, Lansing, Michigan; managing editors and business man- 
agers, none. 


2. That the owner is: the Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing, 
Michigan; Willis F. Dunbar, president, Kalamazoo; R. Clyde Ford, vice- 
president, Ypsilanti; Lewis Beeson, secretary, Lansing. No stock. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and the other security 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: none. 


Lewis Beeson, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of August, 1950. 


Gertrude Boissoneau, Notary Public. 
My commission expires November 30, 1952. 











